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AN HISTORICAL AND ODESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT OF CH "S HOSPITAL, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE BLUE-C OAT 
SCHOOL. 2 

( With an Engraving. ) 

Tue Fnglish Refor , though pro- 

ductive of inestimable blessings, was 

sadly stained by sacrilege. 

Eighth Henry, when he seized the 

abbey-lands, instead of appropriating 

those monuments of ancient. piety to 
the purposes of charity and religion, 
threw them, as spoils, among his hun- 
gry courtiers; and these men, having 
once tasted the sweets of plunder, 
grew more and more ravenous, till 
nothing would satisfy their greedy 
desires. On the death of the king, 
they had but too many opportunities, 
during the minoriiy of his excellent 
successor, of fattening upon the re- 
mains of primitive benevolence, to 
the exclasion of the poor and needy, 
for whose benefit those possessions 
were originally given and endowed. 
Had the young monarch lived, there 
is reason to believe that a stop would 
have been put to this city ; and 
that such of the ecclesiastical and 
monastic property as had escaped the 
maw of avarice, would have been still 
devoted to purposes_of public good, 
Unhappily for the nation, this excel- 
lent prince was cut off by a consump- 
tion at the age of sixteen, on the Gth 
of July, in the year 1552; and the 
last act of his eventful and most ex- 
emplary life, sufficiently marked the 
value of his character, and the incal- 
culable loss the interests of religion 
and humanity suffered by bis death. 
During his illness, Dr, Nicholas 

Ridley, bishop of London, and soon 

afterwards a martyr, preached before 

him, and took occasion, in his sermon, 
to dwell pretty much upon works of 
charity, and the obligation persons 


in high stations were under, to be pre | 


eminent in works of benevolence, 

This discourse affected the young 

king very sensibly; so that imme- 

diately after the service he sent for 
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the Bishop, and after commanding him 
to be seated and covered, repeated 
the heads of the sermon, and then 
said, “I took myself to be especially 
touched by your speech, as well in 








regard o ies which God hath 
given me, as i of the example 
which from all require; for, 
as in the kingd: am next under 
God, so must I most nearly approach 
him in goodness and mercy; for 
as our ries stand most in need 


from him, so are we the greatest 
debtors ; debtors to all that are miser- 
able, and shall be the greatest ac- 
comptants of our dispensations there- 
in. And therefore, my Lord, as you 
have given me, I thank i this ge- 
neral exhortation, so di os me, I 
grisesbren, b what particular actions 
I may best Sochent my duty this 


way.’ 

The Bishop, astonished at this ten- 
derness of heart insc young a person, 
was for some time unable to speak : at 
length, with tears, he observed, that 
as he little expected such a question, 
he was not prepared with a proper 
answer ; but that, with permission, he 
would consult the Lord Mayor and 
pce of the City on the subject. 

e king approved of the suggestion, 
and instantly caused a letter to be 
written to the Lord Mayor, and other 
heads of the corporation, requiring 
them to consult speedily on the best 
means of relieving the poor» . The 
mandate was no sooner received than 
obeyed ; and the court, in prosecuting 
the inquiry, considered that there were 
three sorts of poor; such as were so 
by natural infirmity or folly, as chil- 
dren, impotent persons, and madmen 
or idiots; such as were so by accident, 
as the sick or maimed ; and such as, 
by their idleness and evil courses, 

themselves into poverty. The 
result of this report was, that the 
king ordered the church and convent 


of Grey or Mendicant Friars near 
with the revenues belongi 
thereto, to be set apart as a house for 


the reception of rene and poor 
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children ; St. Bartholomew’s, near 
Smithfield, to be a hospital for the 
diseased ;: and. his own palace .of 
Bridewell, to be a place of correction 
and labour for such as were wilfully 
idle. Healso confirmed and enlarged 
the grant for the hospital of St.Thomas, 
in Soathwark, which he had previously 
erected and endowed ; and having set 
his hand to these foundations on the 
26th of June, he thanked God, who 
had proionged his life till he had finish- 
ed this great design. 

Nor should the zeal of the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Richard Dobbes, be passed 
over unnoticed. Bishop Ridley, in 
his last affecting farewell, bears this 
feeling and honourable testimony to 
the Christian spirit of the worthy ma- 
gistrate and his brethren:—** Thou,” 
says he, addressing the Mayor, “‘in 
thy year, didst win my heart for ever- 
more, for that honourable and most 
blessed work of God, of the erection 
and setting up of Christ’s holy hospi- 
tals, and truly religious houses, which 
by thee, and through thee, were begun. 
For thou, like a man of God, when the 
matter was moved, for the relief of 
Christ’s poor members, to be holpen 
from extreme misery, hunger, and 
famine ; thy heart, I say, was moved 
with pity, and, as Christ’s high honour- 
able officer in that cause, thou calledst 
together thy brethren, the aldermen of 
the city, before whom thou brakedst 
the matter for the poor; thou didst 

lead their cause; yea, and not only 
in thine own person thou didst set 
forth Christ’s cause, but, to further 
the matter, thou broughtest me into 
the council-chamber of the city, before 
the aldermen alone, whom thou hadst 
assembled there together, to hear me 
speak what I could say, as an advo- 
cate, by office and duty, in the poor 
man’s cause. The Lord wrought 
with thee, and gave thee the consent 
of thy brethren, whereby the matter 
was brought to the common-council, 
and so to the whole body of the city ; 
by whom, with an uniform consent, it 
was committed to be drawn, ordered, 
and devised, by a certain number of 
‘the most witty citizens, and politic, as 
could be chosen in the whole city ; 
endued also with goodness, and with 
ready hearts, to set forward such a 
noble ‘act; and they, like true and 
faithful ministers, both to their city 
and to their master, Christ, so ordered, 





devised, and brought forth the matter, 
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that thousands of poor members of 
Christ, which else, for extreme hunger 
and.misery, should have.famished and 
perished, shall be relieved, holpen, and 
brought up, and shall have cause to 
bless the aldermen of that time, the 
common-council, and the whole body 
of the city ; but ESPECIALLY THEE, O 
Dosses! and those chosen men, by 
whom this honourable work of God 
was begun and wrought; and that so 
long, throughoat all ages, as that godly 
work shall endure; which I pray Al- 
mighty God, may be ever, unto the 
world’s end. Amen.”* 

As the royal foundations were placed 
under the governance of the city, they 
remained secure during the reign of 
Mary, and were fully protected in that 
of Elizabeth. Covered, likewise, by 
the same powerful civic shield, these 
charitable institutions escaped spolia- 
tion throughout the turbulent changes 
of the following century; and at the 
restoration of the monarchy, Christ’s 
Hospital was particularly favoured, 
in the extension of its establishment 
by the munificence of the crown. 

This edifice consists of various irre- 
gular parts, and part of the cloister 
of the old monastery is still standing, 
as a play-ground. The south front, 
adjoining to Newgate-street, is the 
best, being ornamented with Doric 
pilasters placed on pedestals. The 
hall, which is now supplanted by a 
new and more extensive room, was 
rebuilt after the great fire of London, 
at the sole charge of Sir John Frederic, 
alderman of the city, who laid out 
thereon five thousand pounds. One 
of its principal ornaments was a very 
large picture, painted by Verrio, re- 
presenting James the Second, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, and receiv- 
ing the president, governors, and 
children of the hospital. Another 
still finer picture, in this room, was 
one of Edward Sixth delivering the 
charter of the hospital to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, in their civic 
gowns, kneeling; while the good 
bishop Ridley stands by the side of 
the king. In another room is an ex- 
cellent portrait of Edward, painted by 
Hans Holbein ; and in a stone apart- 
ment, for security, arekept the records, 
deeds, and other muniments of the 
establishment; among which is the 





* Life of Bishop Ridley, 4to. p. 640. 
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original anthem sung by the first chil- 
dren, very beautifully illuminated. 

This celebrated seminary, a parallel 
to which is not to be found either in 
the United Kingdom or elsewhere, is 
divided into three distinct apartments: 
the Grammar School, the Writing 
School, and the Mathematical School, 
to which last is exclusively attached 
a Drawing School. 

The Grammar School is, asits name 
imports, entirely devoted to the study 
of the classics. It is under the direc- 
tion of the reverend Dr. Trollope and 
his Son, both very excellent scholars, 
who have raised the classical credit of 
this department very considerably; and 
a sufficient number complete the higher 
course of education, to fill up the Uni- 
versity exhibitions as they become 
vacant. About two hundred are also 
taught the rudiments of grammatical 
learning in the preparatory school at 
Hertford, and are transferred to the 
London establishment when they are 
near twelve years of age. There are 
seven exhibitions, or scholarships, for 
Cambridge, and one for Oxford. The 
value of the former is sixty pounds a 
year; and at Pembroke-Hall, in the 
former University, thereisan addition- 
al exhibition from the college itself, 
making about ninety pounds for four 
years, and fifty for the last three ; be- 
sides which, the hospital defrays the 
charges of the Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees. The Oxford exhibition is 
about seventy or eighty pounds; and 
the governors pay all fees of entrance, 
twenty pounds towards furnishing the 
room, ten pounds for books, and ten 
pounds for clothes. The Grecians, or 
scholars intended for the University, 
are selected by the head master, with- 
out any interference of the governors, 
according to the talents and behaviour 
of the youths. One exhibition goes 
every year to Cambridge, and one at 
the end of every seven years to Ox- 
ford. 

On St. Matthew’s day, September 
2st, the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Governors, attend at Christ Church, 
where an anthem is sung by the boys, 
and a sermon preached by a divine 
who has been bred up in the school. 
After service, the auditors proceed to 
the Hall, where two orations are de- 
livered, one in English, by the senior 
scholar, who is about to leave school 
for college ; and the other in Latin, by 
the next in rotation. A handsome col- 
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lection is then made for the youths; 
after which, his lordship and the go- 
vernors, with other respectable visi- 
tors, retire to the court-room, where 
a dinner is served up, under the sa- 
perintendence of the steward. 

In the year 1793, the present gram- 
mar school was erected, chiefly at the 
expense of John Smith, Esq. whose 
portrait is at the upper end. 

The Writing School, which is su- 
perintended by Messrs. Goddard. and 
Peacock, is confined, agreeably to the 
name, to these common branches of 
education which may fit the boys for 
trade or the counting-house. 

The Mathematical School was found- 
ed by King Charles the Second, at the 
recommendation of Sir Jonas Moore, 
for the purpose of improving the ma- 
rine service, by giving instruction to 
forty boys in navigation. This school 
was endowed, at first, for seven years, 
with one thousand pounds, and an 
annuity for ever of three hundred and 
seventy pounds ten shillings, payable 
out of the exchequer. These boys 
were formerly presented to the king 
every new-year’s day, by the president 
of the hospital; but after the king’s 
illness in 1789, the practice was dis- 
continued, They wear a badge upon 
the left shoulder, the figures of which 
represent Arithmetic with a scroll in 
one hand, and the other placed on a 
boy’s head; Geometry, with a triangle; 
aud Astronomy, with a quadrant and 
a sphere. Round the plate is this in- 
scription, *‘ Auspicio Caroli Secundi 
Regis, 1673.” Five of these boys 
pass an examination before the elder 
brethren of the Trinity House every 
six months, previous to their entering 
on the naval profession; and in case 
the royal donation should fail, Mr. 
Stone, a former governor, left a legacy 
for the maintenance of twelve boys, 
as a subordinate mathematical school, 
which,according to subsequent regula- 
tions, is made an introductory step to 
the foundation of King Charles. These 
boys are distinguished from the others 
by wearing the badge upon the right 
shoulder, instead of the left. This 
branch obtains the technical name of 
the ‘‘ Twelves,” in the school, on ac- 
count of the number. There is another 
addition to the mathematical school, 
the endowment of Mr. Travers, and is 
exclusively limited to the sons of 
lieutenants in the navy ; but these boys 
are not obliged to go tosea. T 
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present mathematical master is Mr. 
Adams, whose predecessor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wales, accompanied Captain 
Cook in his first voyage round the 
world. Among the mathematicians 
of eminence who have filled this re- 
spectable situation, may be mentioned 
Mr. John Robertson, whose treatise 
on Navigation is the standard book 
in this school, as well as in other 
nautical academies ; Mr. James Hodg- 
son, the author_of an excellent system 
of practical mathematics; and the 
pious Humphrey Ditton, who wrote a 
work on Fiuxions, and another, still 
better known, on the Resurrection. 

The domestic arrangements of the 
hospital are conducted with remark- 
able precision and regard to economy. 
The total number of boys is generally 
from-seven to eight hundred, who are 
divided into twelve compartments or 
wards; in each of which is a nurse, 
who is responsible for the cleanliness, 
comfort, and good conduct of those 
under her care. The steward of the 
hospital might, with more propriety, 
be called the master, for, though he 
has nothing to do with the ofiice of 
tuition, and keeps the accounts of ex- 
penses, yet he has the sole superin- 
tendence of the household, and is the 
common regulator of all complaints. 
The rules for the preservation of order 
are plain, but well adapted to the 
object. 

In each ward are three or four 
monitors, as they are called, who act 
as the deputies of the steward, for the 
maintenance of regularity in their re- 
spective districts, and delivering to 
him the characters of all within their 
jurisdiction. This, with the exception 
of the Grecians, is the most honovur- 
able office attainable by merit, and it 
is always appropriated without any 
favour. Every master has a house, 
with an allowance of coals. There 
are besides a number of beadles, who 
also act as constables, and are placed 
at different posts, to keep order, and 
be in attendance upon any emer- 
gency. jieaj 

The diet of the children is simple 
and wholesome, consisting chiefly of 


joints of meat, broth, bread, and some- 


times, though rarely, vegetables. The. 


breakfast formerly was bread and 
water, afterwards small-beer was sub- 
stituted, but latterly this also has been 

roperly changed for milk. The al- 
owance of bread to each boy is half 





a two-penny loaf; a quantity in most 
cases far from being adequate. 

There is aninfirmary attached to the 
hospital, which is attended daily by ° 
the physician and resident apothe- 
cary; and occasionally also by the 
surgeon, Mr. Abernethy. 

The costume of the boys is that of 
the age when the foundation took 
place; consisting of an outer blue 
garment, with long skirts, and an 
inner one of yellow; the stockings 
also are of the latter colour; but the 
cap, which is round, and the girdle, are 
the ornamental parts of the dress. 

During three winter months, it has 
been usaal to throw open the great- 
hall of the hospital every Sunday 
evening, for the admission of a select 
company, with tickets from the go- 
vernors, to hear the music and see the 
ceremonial of the supper. The follow- 
ing letter, written above sixty years 
ago by a country gentleman to his fa- 
mily, describing this interesting spec- 
tacle, may be amusing to our readers, 
and is worth preserving : 

“* None of the charities in London,” 
says this observer, “ has given me so 
much pleasure, as that of Christ’s 
Hospital; for on Sunday, with some 
friends, I went there to sce the children 
sup in the great and magnificent hall. 
The number of boys and girls* amount- 
ed to some hundreds, all of whom ap- 
peared, in behaviour and neatness, as 
belonging to one and the same family. 
Their mantiers were so decent, and 
their decorum so exactly just, that 
they appeared like the children of 
some pious prince. After the children 
were regularly placed, the; superior 
officer, with many governors, each 
with a green wand, entered the room, 
walking in procession through the 
rows up to the upper end, where be- 
ing seated, and surrounded by several 
ladies and gentlemen of distinction 
and fashion, silence was demanded 
by three strokes of a mallet. Then 
one of the boys in the desk, with an 
audible and distinct voice, read the 
prayers appointed for this royal foun- 
dation, during which time a profound 
silence was observed. The prayers 
being ended, a psalm was sung by all 
the children, which was so melodious 
and exact, as to the notes and time of 
the organ, that I wished for all our 





* Since the establishment at Hertford, all the 
gitls are educated there, 
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parish to have been present, that a 
distinction might have been made be- 
tween time, harmony, and throat- 
straining singing. 

“After this, the children placed 
themselves at the long tables, where 
supper was provided in the neatest 
and cleanliest mode; the food con- 
sisted of bread, butter, cheese, and 
mugs of small-beer. After some time, 
I walked into the several wards, which 
were as neat as so many palaces, the 
beds regularly placed, and to each 
hung a clean bow!. 

“ Sapper being over, solemn thanks 
were given; after which, a hymn was 
sung by six of the children, and the 
chorus by every one. 

‘* The table cloths were now rolled 
up, the broken bread gathered in bas- 
kets, and the remainder of the beer 
put into leathern jacks, according to 
ithe eastern custom, and the several 
allotments were taken by each divi- 
sion. Then the procession began ; 
first a lad walked with two lighted 
tapers, followed by the nurse and the 
children of her ward ; a boy with the 
bread basket on his shoulder, another 
with the table-cloth, a third with the 
leathern jack, and the fourth with the 
empty. wooden mugs ; when advancing 
by two and two up to the place where 
the governors were seated, the boys 
and girls shewed their gratitude, by 
bowing and curtsying to them; the 
organ solemnly playing during the 
whole procession. 

“ After the several divisions had 
walked in the same order, each nurse 
conducted her children or family into 
her ward; and in this charming man- 
ner the scene closed. 

‘“‘This masterly and admirable eco- 
nomy led me to inquire, how it was 
possible such a number of children 
could be well bred ap, and with such 
decency; when scarcely a private fa- 
mily, with only three or four children, 
is able to govern so few; nay, few 
families afford the like education, for 
Iwas informed, that many perfectly 
understand the mathematics, naviga- 
tion, geometry, and the useful arts. 
The health of the children, theirmodest 
behaviour, proper carriage to all, and 
the neatness of their dress, must al- 
ways do honour to the several persons 
who have the care of them ; and the 
wisdom of the masters is a proof of 
the jutigment and understanding of 
the governors in electing men of learn- 
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ing, of pradence, and discretion, to 
discharge these high trusts and pater- 
nal cares. 

** When any of my neighbours come 
to tewn, I would advise them to par- 
take of this feast, in which they will 
find a more delightful amusement 
than any other in London.” 

Children under nine years old are 
sent to the preparatory school at 
Hertford, where the usual number 
amounts to four or five hundred; so 
that, upon an average, there are be- 
longing to this noble establishment, 
generally twelve hundred ; and as the 
revenues are increasing, the charity 
will, no doubt, be further extended. 

Though the permanent revenues of 
the hospital are great, arising from 
royal and private donations in houses 
and lands; yet without the aid of vo- 
luntary subscriptions, the establish- 
ment could not be supported on its 
present scale; the expenditure being 
at least thirty thousand pounds a year, 
out of ‘which near two thousand go 
in salaries to the officers and servants. 
The governors, who choose the mas- 
ters and domestics, are unlimited in 
number; and commonly consist of 
wealthy citizens, and members of the 
corporation. A donation of four hun- 
dred pounds qualifies a person for 
this distinction. As the buildings, in 
the lapse of time, have been much 
deteriorated, subscriptions for some 
years past have been received, for the 
purpose of erecting an entirely new 
edifice, commensurate to the magni- 
tude and importance of the charity. 

By a grant of the corporation of 
London, the governors of the hospital 
have the privilege of licensing the 
carts allowed to ply in the city, to the 
number of four hundred and twenty, 
whose owners pay a small sum for the 
same. Three farthings upon every 
piece of cloth brought into Blackwell- 
Hall, are also paid to this hospital. 

All human institutions, and none 
more so than those of a public nature 
like this, are liable to abuse. Such 
was the case to a very scandalous de- 
gree, till lately, with regard to the 
admission of children into Christ's 
Hospital ; many being received, whose 
parents lived in affluence, and actually 
kept their carriages. The exposure 
of one or two facts, and the dismissal 
of the children who had been so im- 
properly obtraded upon the founda- 
tion as objects of charity, produced 
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not only a restoration of the rights of 
the poor, but a general reform of the 
whole system. 

From this noble seminary have 
issued many eminent characters, in 
different walks of life: several who 
have risen to thehighest civic honours ; 
others who have shone in the sphere 
of literature ; and not a few who have 
adorned the church by their learning 
and piety. Among these various 
luminaries, it may suffice to mention 
Camden, the father of English anti- 
quaries; Joshua Barnes, the Greek 
professor of Cambridge ; Jeremiah 
Markland, the philosophical critic ; 
and, though last, not least, the exem- 
plary Dr. Thomas Fanshaw Middle- 
ton, bishop of Calcutta. 

The list of distinguished Blues 
might be extended considerably, es- 
pecially were the living ornaments of 
this great foundation to be added to 
the number; the mention of whose 
names would furnish a decisive an- 
swer to those sophists who have perti- 
naciously endeavoured to undervalue 
a public education, as injurious to 
morals. 
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WITNESSES FOR SLAVERY, CROSS 
EXAMINED. 


Mr. EpiTor. 


Sir,—On lately taking up the Quar- 
terly Review, number 60, of so remote 
a date as August 1824, my attention 
was arrested by the contents of the 
last article in the volume, on the im- 
portant subject of Negro Siavery in 
the West India Colonies. The inten- 
tion of the writer is, evidently enough, 
to throw discredit on the conduct and 
statements of those who have attacked 
the system of slavery; and while he 
lays claim to impartiality, and a desire 
to do justice to both parties, the bias 
and prejudice of his own views are 
sufficiently apparent. 

He has shewn a particular anxiety 
to obviate the force of the example set 
by Mr. Steele; and for this purpose 
the testimony of three different wit- 
nesses is cited, to invalidate the ac- 
counts published by Mr. Clarkson and 
others, of the success of Mr. Steele’s 
plans for the gradual amelioration of 
his slaves. His arguments and evi- 
dence may, or may not, have been 
examined and replied to; but as no 
such examination or reply has reach- 
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ed my notice, I beg leave to commu- 
nicate a few short remarks ; for which, 
if thought worthy of notice, I would 
solicit the favour of a corner in your 
valuable miscellany. 

The example of Mr. Steele was 
brought forward by Mr. Clarkson, in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Thoughts on the 
Necessity of Improving the Condition 
of the Slaves,” &c.; and it was there 
satisfactorily shewn, on the most un- 
questionable authority, (that of Mr. 
Steele himself, and of others,) that the 
slaves on his estates had been raised 
in the scale of society and happiness, 
and that the estates themselves had 
been rendered more productive and 
profitable, by a more lenient and less 
despotic system of management, which 
raised them from the state of slaves to 
that of copyholders, and which was 
continued under his own eye for eight 
years, viz. from 1783 to 1791. Mr. 
Clarkson adds in a note, “ It is much 
to be feared, that this beautiful order 
of things was broken up after Mr. 
Steele's death, by his successors, 
either through their own prejadices, 
or their unwillingness or inability to 
stand against the scoffs and prejudices 
of others.” 

In the Quarterly Review, with an evi- 
dent want ofcandour, no notice is taken 
of the important circumstance referred 
to in this note, but a Jetter is inserted 
from a Mr. Sealy, who states, that 
he was a manager of a neighbouring 
plantation, and who denies, in very 
express terms, the success of the im- 
proved system tried on Mr. Steele’s 
estate, which he asserts have been 
persevered in for “ thirty years under 
Mr. Steele, and his executor, Mr. T. 
Bell.” Here we may observe, that 
the experiment brought forward by 
Mr. Clarkson is that of only eight 
years under Mr. Steele himself, and 
that he intimates that it was broken 
up after his death. Mr. Sealy, how- 
ever, has chosen, for obvious reasons, 
to state the result of thirty years, 
during which, he says, the experiment 
was continued. But let us hear the 
next witness, who is no less a person 
than the Attorney-General of Barba- 
does. He says, that Mr. Steele’s plan 
‘“‘ failed considerably,” and that, “‘ on 
his death, they reverted to the old 
system.” Valuable witnesses, indeed, 
are these! they refute each other; the 
one says that the new system was 
persevered in for thirty years, viz. to 
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1813; the other, that it was abandoned 
on Mr. Steele’s death, ¥iz. in 1791. 
But what says Mr. M’Queen, on the 
authority ‘‘of Mr. Sieeie’s books in 
Barbadoes, those of his executors 
who continued his plan, and the re- 
cords of the Court of Chancery of that 
island ?”--why, that the experiments 
were elesed in 1797, with, of course, 
the same resulis. Here, then, are 
three evidences, asserting very im- 
portant results from an experiment; 
the two first, it would appear, from 
their own knowledge, and the last 
from authentic documents on the spot: 
one says, that the system was perse- 
vered in till 1813 ; another, that it was 
abandoned in 1791 ; and the third, that 
it was closedin 1797. Now, I contend, 
Mr. Editor, that there is enough in 
the face of these evidences to con- 
vict them of ignorance aud false- 
hood. They remind me of some, of an 
infamous stamp, about 1800 years 
ago, of whose contradictions it was 
said, ‘“‘ But neither so did their wit- 
ness agree together.” Whatever 
may be the matter of fact to which 
they refer, the presumption as totheir 
knowledge and truth is evidently 
against them; and I would caution 
any cursory readers from being mis- 
led by such inconsistent counter state- 
ments. There is much more in the 
same article which is equally obnoxi- 
ous to animadversion, but I trust 
enough has been already said, to in- 
duce suspicion in its perusal, and dis- 
trust in its most positive assertions.— 
Lam, Mr. Editor, your constant ig 


———_——— 
THE ABSURDITY OF RASH VOWS, ETC. 
(From ERASMUS.) 

The Vanity and Misery of rambling Voyages ; 
the Folly of inconsiderate Vows; with some 
pleasant Reflections upon pretended Indul- 
gences or Pardons. 


Dialogue between Arnoldus & Cornelius. 


A. WELL met. once again, my dear 
Cornelius ; ’tis a thousand years, me- 
thinks, since I saw thee.—C. What! 
my old acquaintance, Arnoldus! the 
man of the whole world I longed to 
see.—A. We all gave thee up for lost. 
But, prithee, where hast thou been 
rambling all this while?—C. In the 
other world.—A. Why truly, by thy 
slovenly dress, and this lean ghastly 
carcass, a body would e’en judge as 
much.—C. Well; but I have not been 





with old Nick yet, for all that. I am 
come from Jerusalem.— A. What wind 
blew thee thither ?—C. The very same 
wind that blows other people to the 
same place.—A. Some whimsy, I sup- 
pose.—C. There are more fools than 
one, however.—A. What did you hunt 
for there ?—C. Misery.—A. Methinks 
you might have found that nearer 
home. But did you meet with any 
thing there worth seeing ?—C. Why, 
truly, little or nothing. They shewed 
us certain monuments of antiquity, 
which I look upon to be mostly coun- 
terfeit, and mere contrivances to gull 
the credulous and simple people. Nay, 
I am not yet satisfied that they can 
so much as tell you the precise place 
where Jerusalem stood.—A. What 
did you see, then ?—C. Only barbarity 
and desolation.—A. But the Hol 
Land, I hope, has made you a holy 
man.—C, No, nothing like it; for 
am come back ten times worse than I 
went out.—A. You have filled your 
pockets, perhaps ?—C. So far from it, 
that a snake which has cast her skin, 
is not so bare as lam.—A. Do you not 
repent, then, of so long a journey to 
so little purpose?—C. Repentance 
would be to as little purpose as the 
journey. Nay, I cannot so much as 
be ashamed of it, there are so many 
fools to keep me in countenance.—A. 
What’s the fruit, then, of this danger- 
ous voyage?—C. Oh! very much. 

A. Let’s know it, then: I shall live 
the more at ease hereafter for it.—C. 
You’ll have the pleasure of telling old 
stories when the danger’s over.—A. 
That’s something, but not all.—C. Is 
there any advantage in it else, then?— 
A. Yes, there is.—C. Pray what ma 
that be ?—A. It furnishes a man wi 
table-talk and discourse. upon all oc- 
casions ; the history of such an adven- 
ture. ’Tis a strange delight, that one 
coxcomb takes in telling lies, and an- 
other in the hearing of them.—C. Nay, 
Iam well enough pleased myself to 
hear other travellers amplify upon 
matters they never saw nor heard; 
and they do it with so much confidence 
too, that in things the most ridiculous 
and impossible, they believe them- 
selves.—A. A perverse kind of satis- 
faction, but there’s something, how- 
ever, for your money.—C. This is a 
more tolerable course, yet, than that 
of a mercenary soldier. An army is 
the very nursery of all wickedness.— 
A. Bat lying is a mean and ungentle- 
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man-like hamour.—C. And yet a lie is 
more onable than calumny, or 
than either doing the office of a pick- 
thank, or encouraging it, or lavishing 
away a man’s time and fortune in 
ng.— A. I am of your opinion. 
C., But, then, there’s another bepefit 
I reap from my travels. lf I should 
find any friend of mine tainted with 
this phrenzy, I should advise him to 
stay at home; as a mariner that has 
been wrecked himself, bids enother 
have a care of the place where ise mis- 
carried,—A, This caution would have 
done well if it had come in time.—C. 
Why, are you sick of the same disease 
toe ?—A. Yes, I have been at Rome 
myself, and at Compostella.—C, Bless 
me!, How proud I am to play the fool 
in suchcompany! Bat what angel put 
this into thy head?—A. What devil, 
rather? Especially to leave a hand- 
some young wife, several children, 
and a family at home, and nothing in 
rene to maintain them but my 
ily industry.—C. It must be some 
ighty matter, sure, that could carry 
you away from all these obligations ; 
what was it, I pray thee ?—A. I am 
ashamed of it.—C. What, to me, thy 
friend and thy fellow-sufferer ? 
A..There was a knot of neighbourly 
good -fellows of us drinking together ; 
and when we were high-flown, one 
was for making a visit to St. James; 
anotherto St. Peter: if you’ll go, I'll 
g0, says one; and I’ll go, if you'll go, 
$ another ; till at last we conclud- 
upon it, to go all together. I was 
willing, I confess, to keep up the re- 
putation of a fair drinker; and rather 
than break company, I e’en past my 
promise. The next question was, 
whether we should march for Rome or 
Compostella? And upon the debate, 
it was determined, that (God willing) 
we should begin our journey the very 
next morning, and visit both.—C. A 
learned sentence, and fitter to be re- 
corded in wine than upon copper.— A. 
After this, a swinging glass was put 
about to the bon voyage; and when 
every man in his course had done rea- 
son to it, the vow was sealed, and be- 
came inviolable.—C. A new religion! 
But did you all come safe back again ? 
—A. All but three. One died upon 
the way; but gave us in charge to re- 
member his humble service to Peter 
and James; another at Rome, who 
bade us commend him, when we re- 
turned, to his wife and children; the 
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third we left desperately sick at Flo- 
renee, and I believe he is in heaven 
long ere this.—-C.. Was he a very 
good man?-—A. The best droll in na- 
ture.——-C. Why should you think he is 
in heaven, then?—A, Because he had 
a whole satchel full of large indul- 
gences.—C. I hear you; but it is.a 
hage way to heaven, and a dangerous 
one, as I am told, there are sucha 
world of thieves in the middle region 
of the air.—A. That’s true; but he 
was so fortified with bulls.—C. In what 
language.—A. In Latin.—C. Well, and 
does that secure him ?—A. Yes, unless 
he should fall upon some spirit that 
does not understand Latin; and. in 
that case he must come back to Rome, 
and get a new instrument.—C. Do 
they sell any bulls there to the dead?+- 
A. Yes, yes, as thick as hops.—-C\ 
Have a care what you say, for there 
are spies abroad.—A. I don’t speak 
against indulgences, though I can’t but 
laugh at the freak of my fuddling- com- 
panion. He was otherwise the vainest 
trifler that ever was born, and, yet 
chose rather to venture his salvation 
upon a skin of parchment, than upon 
the amendment of his life. But when 
shall we have the trial of skill you told 
us of ?—C. We’il set a time for a little 
drinking bout ; give notice of it to. our 
comrades, and then meet and tell.Jics 
in our turns, helier-skelter. 


ae 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 841.) 
No. XXIII. — Myself, 

“ Brutus. Go to, you are not Cassius, 

** Cassius. I am. 

“* Brutus. I say you are not.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I sat me down, and placed a mirror 
before me, that I might examine my 
face. The result of that examination 
shall be the subject of the present 
paper. 

There were a certain number of 
features :—eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
chin, &e. These features were capa- 
ble of being differently affected by the 
various passions of the human mind 
which might act upon them. The in- 
ternal faculties and capacities of the 
man give a character to, and stamp 
certain peculiarities on, his face; the 
mere unconnected form of that face 
is—nothing. 

I thought to myself, if pleasure 
reigned in my heart, as sometimes 
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she does, for I havejoyfal moments as 
well as others of my fellow-creatures, 
then these features would express the 
pleasure. If the heart laughed, al- 
though the mouth need not express 
the sentiment, the eye might laugh 
too; the whole face might seem to be 
cast in a mould of joyfulness, and the 
characteristics of that mould be im- 
pressed every where alike. If some 
weighty and burdensome care pressed 
heavily upon me, then the trouble of 
my face would be but an index to the 
treable of my heart; the brows would 
be bent over the eyes, the lips would 
be pressed both together, the forehead 
would be puckered and wrinkled, and 
the whole countenance would have a 
thick, gloomy, and heavy expression. 
If scorn were the ruling passion of the 
hour, then the nose would be turned 
upwards, an unjoyful laugh wovld 
play upon the mouth, whilst a steady 
expression of hatred glanced coolly 
from the eye.— It is wonderful, thought 
I, wonderful, for as I look now upon 
the face, I can distinguish nothing but 
the forms of features which have no 
particular character. 

Man knows not what a day may 
bring forth. My life is like my face ; 


itis capable of an innumerable varic- | 


ty of changes; and although, as I 
look at its present condition, I may 
think I can thoroughly understand it, 
yet that condition may, in a few days, 
be entirely altered and destroyed, and 
all my thoughts respecting it bafiled. 
God may cause events to happen, per- 
haps unexpectedly, that will produce 
not only surprise, but also remarkable 
changes, over whichI have no control, 
and of whose design I have no con- 
ception. How necessary, therefore, 
are the duties of humility and depend- 
ence.. As we are solicitous always to 
keep our faces in proper trim, and not 
to permit deformity to place his dread- 
ed hand upon them, let us also re- 
member so to regulate our lives, that 
the rectitude of our conduct may cor- 
respond with the rectitude of our fea- 
tures. The immorality or instability of 
a man’s heart will not unfrequently 
indelibly impress its character upon 
the features of his face. 

It is really strange, that the same 
things should perform so many differ- 
ent offices. The expression of differ- 
ent nassions upon the same face may 
serve to illustrate two things; the 
perfection of God’s work, and the sin- 
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fulness of man, God has made his 
various works to perform their funo- 
tions in the simplest ways possible, 
and yet in ways, the principles of 
which, no human. being can under- 
stand. In operation they are easy; 
in original design they are inscrutable. 
By one and the same simple means 
we can look a hundred different feel- 
ings,—sorrow and joy, pleasure and 
pain, and what not; and yet simple, 
and uniform, and easy to be employed ; 
and, often used as these means may be, 
if we trace them to their source, we 
shall be completely Jost. And man,— 
the perfection of God’s plans, he has 
turned to the Devil’s advantage ; and 
the facilities which he had given bim 
for expressing certain ideas without 
the medium of words, impressing upon 
his face the thoughts of his soul, he 
has turned to facilities for spreadixg 
the baneful character of his passions. 

There is something to be learned 
from a face. A great man has a noble 
face, and a wicked man a bad face ;.a 
drankard has frequently a red face; 
and a glutton a bloated one; and al- 
though to all rales of this kind there 
are a multitude of exceptions, yet, 
with proper restrictions, I think wemay 
go a great way in judging of character 
from feature. 

The last observation led me, almost 
irresistibly, to pay a more particular 
attention to the form of my features, 
and [ tried to make a system of phy- 
siognomy of my own. I tried, as much 
as possible, to gain an insight into my 
character, from what I might behold 
in my examination, and tell what was 
inside, by what I could find on the 
outside. 

I began with the nose, because it 
was the most prominent object. You 
must know, then, that my nose always, 
in my own opinion, resembles the 
claw of a lobster ; and this idea being 
fixed in my mind, I thus reasoned from 
it. A lobster’s claw is the instrument 
by which he catches the unwary, and 
inflicts punishment on those who are 
so presumptaous as to put their fingers 
near it. It therefore follows, that my 
nose denotes justice, vengeance, cun- 
ning, or something of the sort, (for 
need not be very particular, as, if I 
come near the mark, it will do;) so, 
putting it down that I was either a 
very just, a very brave, or a very wise 
man, (I did not care which,) I pre- 
ceeded to the mouth, i 
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‘Of this I hardly knew what to make, 
‘for it was almost liidden by the meet- 
ing of the nose with the chin, and, only 
conclading that the backward fashion 
in which it was placed ‘expressed 
depth of thought, I passed on to the 
forehead. 

Now, my forehead is rather ‘a singu- 
lar one. It is as round as if the moon 
wére stuck on the top of my face ; ard, 
therefore, as a circle knows neither 

ing nor end, I concladed, that 
it denoted either an interminable ex- 
tént of knowledge, or, on account of 
its being destitute of angles or corners, 
atid being also perfectly smooth, a 
great placidity of temper. 

My eyes next came under review. 
They have a peculiar expression, pos- 
sessing the property of looking three 
or four ways at the same time, and 

“whilst one points itself to the east, the 
other may be found sending out its 
beams towards the west; and I there- 
fore unhesitatingly laid it down, that 
T was endued with the faculty of com- 
Y ogg all subjects with equal 
lity, and that I also possessed a 
“great variety of mental resources. 

But the expression of my counte- 

nance, considered as a whole, com- 
‘pletely puzzled me. There was some- 
thing in it which I could not by any 
means understand. It looked as if it 
united in itself the opposite physiog- 
nomies of a pudding anda saw. The 
pudding part may mean sociality, and 
the other may represent an aptitude at 
separating subjects into their proper 
divisions ; but—I heard a loud laugh 
behind me, and turning quickly round, 
saw my niece, who had crept closely 
to my chair unperceived, while I had 
been so intently occupied about my- 
self ; and as I looked her, half asham- 
ed, in the face, she exclaimed, “‘ Oh! 
you vain old fellow !” 
(To be continued.) 
aS 
ON THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 


Mr. EpirTor. 


Sir,—Taking it for granted, that the 
Imperial Magazine is read in every 
county of the United Kingdom, that 
can boast of a public lunatic asylum, 
Ehave been expecting that the ma- 
magers of some of them would, ere 
this, have given to the world a state- 
ment of their having been the means 
of diminishing the dreadful evil of 
prevailing insanity, within their re- 








spéctive districts. I must presutie, 
that in one instance mentioned in my 
last letter, (col. '718,) the aggregate of 
the evil has been diminished ; but till 
I hear to the contrary, I must suspect 
this to be an insulated case; and that 
in many counties, large sums of money 
have been expended, with no other 
result but a greater accumulation of 
human misery, under the affliction of 
mental derangement, than there would 
have been, if no such institution had 
ever existed. I can, without hesita- 
tion, believe, that in a large county 
before ‘alluded to, the number of in- 
curable lunatics would have been very 
much reduced within the last seven 
years, if one-tenth part of the money 
which has been expended on a large 
asylum, and its subsequent support, 
had been judiciously applied to the 
cure of insanity while in its recent 
state. Instead of which, the number 
of that most unfortunate class of our 
fellow-beings, who have been pro- 
nouncéd to be incurable lunatics, is 
three times what it was seven years 


ago. 

I have lately had an opportunity of 
looking into the arcana of a public 
lunatic asylum, and, Good heavens! 
what a retrospect of about ten years 
has it afforded. It has disclosed 
scenes at which common decency must 
deeply blush, morality revolt, and hu- 
manity be horror-struck; and a bold 
attempt to remove all abuses from it, 
has met discomfiture from the very 
party most interested in their removal. 
And yet this institution is fair in ap- 
pearance, internal as well as exter- 
nal; and the managers are, no doubt, 
all honourable in the common affairs 
of life, but unfortunately they must be 
totally ignorant of the just claims of 
the insane, and only looking ‘upon 
them as in a state of irreclaimable 
degradation, and meriting nothing 
better than a miserable existence, in 
close and irksome confinement, where 
* hope never comes.” 

Were I to enter into details, it 
would only cast a severe censure upon 
a respectable community, whose great- 
est fault has been the deputing that 
care and trust to a junto, which was 
the interest and duty of the whole. 

To say nothing of the inmiproper 
treatment of the inmates of mad- 
houses, to say nothing of vulgar 
opinions upon insanity, what shall be 
said upon the sentiments of people of 
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education and rank in society, as it 
regards this grievous malady? A very 
worthy clergyman, and much esteem- 
ed chaplain to a large public establish- 
ment, was lately visited by mental 
derangement, ithout giving time 
for a chance of recovery, and in op- 
position, as I am told, to the opinion 
and anxious wishes of his physician, 
he was superseded, and, under the au- 
thority of allowing him one fourth 
part of his former income, as a super- 
annuated pension ; he was sent to a 
distant public asylum, where, to him, 
most assuredly, hope will never come; 
for, by destroying all his future pros- 
pects in life, all hopes of perfect re- 
covery are entirely excluded. 

Had this been the act of characters 
less dignified, less learned, or less 
honourable, it would be matter of less 
wonder. But even with them, the act 
may be referred to an undefinable feel- 
ing of horror and aversion, which a 
mental disease so generally excites in 
the breasts of those who are unac- 
quainted with its nature, and of its 
near alliance to the best qualities of 
the human heart, and the highest at- 
tainments of the human intellect, and 
from which none can be safe, but with 
the total absence of those virtues and 
mental energies which most adorn, 
and are the most praise-worthy in, the 
human character. The feeling may be 
compared to what a firm believer in 
witchcraft would experience upon 
seeing a supposed witch. Ihave seen 
many turn pale, and become greatly agi- 
tated, on being introduced to a lunatic, 
though previously assured that he was 
perfectly harmless; and, indeed, I 
have often observed the same effects 
from being introduced to a very harm- 
less mad-doctor. 

Since the above-mentioned transac- 
tion, IL have come to the knowledge of 
a much more cruel one, though some- 
what similar. A man, with a family, 
had entered, afew months before, upon 
avery arduous and important situa- 
tion; he was over-anxious to perform 
the duties of it; this, and the heat of 
the weather, and other unfortunate 
concurring causes, brought on a uer- 
vous fever,—it never arrived at the 
character of confirmed insanity ; there 
was no incoherence of language, it 
only exhibited an over-intensity of 
feeling and action, in the performance 
of what was his line of duty; and it 
was attended by no other unpleasant 
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consequence than that of giving an 
indiscreet publicity to what. mene 
merited exposure. It was. recom- 
mended to him to take a few days for 
the purpose of regaining his former 
serenity of mind and feeling. s 
was immediately followed by the in- 
formation that he was not to be reih- 
stated, and an unjust imputation cast 
upon him, which will always attach to 
him and his family, and it may he 
greatly injurious to his future pros- 
pects in life; and all this withouta 
single act of criminality being impupea 
to him. 


Some years ago, a neighbour had 
an attack of delerium tremens, and was 
brought to Spring-Vale, from whence 
he was discharged, recovered, at we 
end of one week ; and he was certainly 
as well, in his mental capacity, after, 
as he ever had been before. Several 
years after this, he met with very ill- 
treatment, and he, very properly, ap- 
plied tothe magistrates acting for the 
district for redress ; and the ted 
him a summons for the offen ng pay 
to come before them; but upon i 
being slyly whispered to them, that 
the complainant had been a patient at 
Spring-Vale, they refused to hear him, 
dismissed the case with all costs upon 
the unfortunate and injured party ; 
and such treatment will frequently 
await those who have had the imputa- 
tion of insanity cast upon them, It 
is a general vulgar notion, that those 
who have ever been insane cannot 
take an oath, or buy or sell in a mar- 
ket or fair, or make a will; and that 
those who have had the care of them 
might have smothered them, if they 
had thought fit to do so, without com- 
mitting any offence against law or 
justice. Butit must be well known 
to the readers of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, that the mosi foolish, the most 
ignorant and superstitious notions, 
generally prevail respecting mental 
complaints, to which all, who possess 
the power of thought, and are subject 
tohuman feelings and human passions, 
must be liable,—and that it. must be 
the interest and duty of every one to 
remove, as much as possible, the evils 
of them; to soften down their asperi- 
ties; to assuage the sorrows they oc- 
casion; and to do the same justice to 
those afflicted with them, as to others. 

It is well known to be a law of the 
land, thatthe king is the guardian ofall 
lunatics, and as his ministers are hu- 
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manely disposed, I do hope and trust, 
that, ere long, an enlightened and im- 
partial inspection of all madhouses, 
and receptacles for the insane, will 
produce the most important and happy 
results, Nor can I see any reason 
why the United Kingdom should not 
establish as good and as rational 
means of cure for the poor who are 
afflicted with mental diseases, gratis, 
as are to be found in any other part 
of the world; I cannot see any reason 
why the United Kingdom cannot far- 
nish as good and as rational means of 
cure for mental disease, as a public 
measure, as were furnished two thou- 
sand years ago; and there is no 
scheme of a public charity upon the 
face of the globe, that can do so much 
good at an equal expense, as a charity 
for the best means of curing insanity 
would produce; and the party who 
shall be the means of establishing 
such a charity upon the best possible 
principle, for the cure, which the pre- 
sent state of knowledge can afford, 
will have their names immortalized 
amongst the first worthies of the hu- 
man race. Tuos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 5th Sept. 1825. 
RR 
THE MANUSCRIPTOMANIAC. 
(Continued from col. 355.) 
No. 1V.—The Spanish Armada, 


AGREEABLY to my promise, I hasten 
to'dip my sharp-nibbed pen in the 
large standish that is stationed at pre- 
sent on the table before me, and tran- 
seribe the curious account of the 
defeat-of the Spanish Armada, which 
Sir Robert Bradgate justly accounted 
one of his chief literary treasures. It 
is.written on parchment, and seem- 
ingly with a skewer dipped in mud, 
so'that it is with great difficulty and 
pain I contrive to decipher it. The 
wretchedness of the hand, combined 
with the antiquated spelling, the 
numerous flourishes, the occasional 
rents, and the dirtiness of the manu- 
seript, on which Sir Robert once un- 
luckily overturned a new-filled ink- 
stand; oblige me to make a few con- 
jectaral emendations, in order that I 
may not startle my attentive readers 
with the ghastly apparition of a dozen 
crosses, and those awful worthies, 
“* Catera desunt,” or ** Hiatus maxime 
deflendus,” which, otherwise, I should 
be compelled to do at least once in 
every thirty lines. 
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Butere I introduce my readers to 
this important manuscript, let me first 
endeavour to collect together a few 
biographical anecdotes of the writer, 
since Addison informs us, that it is 
totally impossible to be pleased with 
a man’s writings, unless you previous- 
ly ascertain his height, age, figure, ac- 
complishments, defects, &c. &c. which 
general role has at least two great ex- 
ceptions, in the Wizard of the North, 
and the author of Junius’s Letters, 
not to mention the various “ gentle- 
men who write with ease,” in Black- 
wood’s, the London, and the New 
Monthly, and who would as soon cut 
their throats as subscribe their plain 
Christian names and sirnames at the 
end of every old joke they cooked 
anew and amplified for their employers. 
—But to the point. Richard Everett 
was, as I am informed by Moseley, in 
his celebrated treatise, ‘‘ De Auctori- 
bus Neglectis,” born at Hemel-Hemp- 
stead, in Hertfordshire, in the year 
1566. His family being one of the 
most ancient in England, and being 
nearly connected with the celebrated 
Sir Martin Forbisher, he received a 
good education, with a view to his be- 
coming a scafaring man. When he 
was ten years of age, his family re- 
moved to Harrow-on-the-Hill, where 
a curious incident occurred to our 
hero, which we shall tell in his own 
words, as he has thought proper 'to 
relate it in his “‘ Historie of English 
Affayres during the reign of our ‘laté 
Most Gracious Soveraigne, the high 
and mightie Princesse Elizabeth,” 
published A. D. 1610. 


“The peace of the kingdome was 
also, about this tyme, much disturbed 
by the conspiracie of Babingtone, and 
his wycked companyons, which befell 
as hereafter followeth. * * * .# 


“Sir Francis Walsinghame, justlie 
suspecting this most wycked and un- 
naturall plotte, did comande unto one 
of his servantes, one Scudamore, to 
keepe a strict watche over Babingtone, 
which accordinglie he did. Sir Francis 
hitherto had kept this matter secretjand 
as appeares from his letters, thought 
to conceale it still longer, but the 
Queene, for private reasones, comand- 
ed him to reveale it. Whereupon, he 
sent a letter to this Scudamore, by a 
trustie messenger, to comand him to 
secure Babingtone that night. This 


messenger (as he hath since informed 
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me) was ingreate danger of being kill- 
ed in his waye ; for as he was proced- 
ing in the duske of the evenyng down 
the strecte that led to the tauerne 
where Scudamore and Babingtone 
were, a mad buille ran at him, yea, and 
in such sort, that he gave himself up 
for lost, but sodainlie turning, he ran 
off, and he never sawe him more. 
Which action must be regarded asa 
special judgment of heaven, to punish 
Babington and his wycked compa- 
nyons; for if the messenger had not 
arrived that night, Babington would 
have departed elsewhere on the suc- 
ceedyng mornyng.* The place where 
Scudamore was, was the Rose Tavern, 
since’ pulled downe, where manie of 
our most excellent authores did after- 
wardes resort; and among others, 
Mr, Decker, in whose companie I have 
spent many a pleasaunte houre. In 
this place, I cannot help expressyng 
my regret, that the merites of Mr. 
Decker are so little prized by our 
modernes; but posteritie will dulie 
appreciate his shining, wise, and wel- 
stored minde, and in this hope I will 
leave him, and returne to the messen- 
ger, who, as he was comanded, deli- 
vered the letter to Scudamore. He 
ineaatiouslie reading the same, it was 
observed by Babington, and peeping 
over his shoulder, he reud it from be- 
gynning to end, and thynking all was 
loste, rose’ and wente out, as if to 
paie his shot, but realie absconded to 
Westminster, to Charnocke and other 
of his wycked complices.t ' Here did 
he relate all to-them, whereat, being 
much affrighted, they took counsel to- 
gether, and agreed to fly. Then they 
changed clothes, Babington putting on 
Gage's, Gage Charnock’s, and Char- 
nock Babington’s, that they might be 
the more effectually disguised. After- 
ward fleeing to St. John’s wood, near 
the: citie, they there fearfullie con- 
cealed themselves in a deserted house 
that was said to be haunted, that 
belonged to the Framsham family, 
wherein no one had dared to inhabit 
for the space of xvii years, because 
of divers strange noises that had been 
heard thereabouts. In a fewe days, 





* The purport of this sentence is not appa- 
rent, for, as he afterwards states, Babington 
absconded that very night.—A. H. : 

tI find in other histories, that rege re 
escaped the night after that on which he had 


read Scudamore’s letter, but Everett’s state- 
ment is certainly the most probable.—A. H. 


Barnwell: and Dumwick,. their <om- 
plices,; came to them, and the haunted 
house having been thoroughly search-: 
ed, and a garde set on it, ‘they were 
fayne to lurk in the bywayes of the 
wood, besmearing their faces with the 
bushes of green walnutes. Thence they 
sent to the French Embassador for 
monie, and to Tichbourne for horses, 
but the Embassador ordered the mes~ 
menger to be turned from his house; 
and Tichbourne excused | himselfe. 
Being distressed for foode, they, at the 
last, retyred themselves to Harrow 
Hill, where dwelt the Bellamis, a 
famile zealous for the Catholic rcligion, 
and adverse to the Queene, us indeed 
wer almoste all the Papists.. These 
Bellamis hidde them in barnes and 
out-houses, and gave them rusticke 
apparel and foode, and also kept a 
sharpe look-out if any of the Queene’s 
officers came there. Here they re+- 
mayned ten daies, and on the tenthe, 
an officer came to serche the place, 
whereupon, John Bellamie giving 
warnyng by a whistle, they fledde te 
the woodes. ' 

‘And now (kind rcader) have I come 
to a passage in this historie, wherein 
I was concerned, and which you may 
therefore looke to have trewly, and 
not like the other partes of this narra- 
tion, at the reporte of others. Where- 
in you may esteem yourselfe fortanate, 
since ramor too much correspondeth 
with the elegante description of. Vir- 
gile, to be intirely confided in. For, 
in the litel narration that I am abonte 
to make, you will finde manie thynges 
extreamly contrarie to what other his- 
torians have related. Which showes 
we aughte not to give unconditional 
credite to everie thynge that we finde 
in historic. But as this subjecte has 
been so cleverlie treated lately, by an 
author so greatlie my superior in 
merite,t I will pursew it no farther, 
but proceed with my narration. 

“It will not paine me to confesse, 
that in my youthe I was much given 
to idle sportes, as playing at ball, at 
cardes, catching birdes, and the like, 
Now, the woode wherein Babing- 
ton had sodainlie betooke himselfe, 
abounded with birdes, and having set 
a trappe for them overnight, I nowe 
wente to see what successe I had met 
with in the morning. But as I was 
proceding through the woode, by the 








tI do not know who ishere alluded to. 
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bentan: ‘path, I oft-times saw menne, 
at my approache, starte from me, and 
yay amongst the bushes, whereat I 
was muche amazed. At lengthe, one 
of them staide til I com up, call- 
ing loudlie to the others not to he 
afearde, for that it was but a boy; 
whereupon they issaed from the woode 
againe.. As I went on, I often turned 
rounde to looke behynd me, for I was 
affrighted at the appearance of these 
menne, and I saw that they continually 
watched me, to see which waye I went. 
E was so much afearde at this, that 
directlie I was oute of sighte, I did 
not proceede to the trappe, but re- 
turned home another waye, by whiche 
I passed by the house of the Bellamis 
again. Here a litel crowde was 
gathered around the offieer, who was, 
now comyng forth with his menne, 
swaggering to the Bellamis, and say- 
ing they were traytors, and he was 
sure they had hidde them somewhere 
aboute. Then tusnyng rounde, he 
saide to the mobbe, ‘‘ Look out weil, 
my boyes, these cursed Papists have 
hidde Babington and his gang in the 
neighbourhoode, Vll be sworne, and 


if you once tell me, I'll take all trouble 


offe your handes, and give you a full 
halfe of the rewarde.” Then, recol- 
lecting the strange behavyour of the 
strangers, the thought cam in my 
heade, that they were the traytors, so 
that I called out to the officer, and 
told him what had happened. Where- 
upon, callyng to all the bystanders to 
aide and assiste, while the Bellamis 
wrung their handes like madde, he 
went to the woode and apprehended 
them. Although he had promised me 
a full halfe, fairlie and openlic, this 
villaynous officer did never actuallie 
give mee (by the hande of my father) 
one-fifthe of the summe, fa!lselie saying 
he had not receyved it himselfe.” 

Scarcely any authentic records 
exist, relative to the life of Everett, 
from this period to 1588, except a 
letter from Lady Mary Foljambe to 
him, which, as a curious specimen of 
letter-writing at the time, we shall 
transcribe. 

* Twelve o'the cloke this sadde night 

of May the 18the, 1587. 

* Ou! MY DEARE RICHARDE, 

“* Dorothie broughte me youre con- 
solyng letterre this mornyng. It came 
in goode time, for my crewell, crewell 
unkle, had juste been repeatyng his 





threates, and. your affectionit wordes 
were the onlye thynges in the worlde 
that could drie my teares. He sayde, 
that all my effortes were in vaine, and 
that the difference of birthe and for- 
tune entirely hindered a matehe be- 
tweene us, Just at that verie time, 
the odyous Marchistone came inane, 
and seeing mee in teares, made some 
rade jeste at my afflictyon. I acted ag 
you tolde mee ; I reproued his brutali- 
tie, and sayde be should never come 
into companie, if he knewe not howe 
to demeane hymself properlie,..At 
this, unkle flewe into a rage, sayd. I 
was the most insolente wenche that, 
breathed, and threatened, if I dared.te 
repeate my behavyour, he would lock 
me uppe, for that Marchistone was too 
goode a hosbande for mee, Lreplyed, 
IE would never retracte what .—, had 
sayde, for, that it was gospelle truth, 
and I would do so again on occasion. 
Heanswered, that nothyng coulde cure 
me but confinemente, and rudely seiz- 
ing me by the arme, dragged me. up 
stayres, and pushed me into the roome 
where the recordes of the familye are 
kept, that being the strongest apart- 
mente. Dorothie then broughte up 
the beefe-stakes, and the rest of my 
breakfaste, and gave me the letterre, 
which my unkle did not perceave, as 
he was standyng at the doore with the 
keye in his hande, to locke it whenshe 
came oute. When they had retired, I 
read it over a thousand tymes, and 
every tyme wetted it with a thousand 
teeres. Oh! hasten, and contryye 
some meenes of gettyhge me outeof 
this wretched durance. I have heerde 
of aladye which escaped her crewell 
relacyons in a boxe, and of another, 
which her lover, standing on hoxse- 
back, got oute of the windowe of, ber 
roome. See if ye cannot contrive 
some conynge stratagem, like to those, 
and so reseue your unfortunate ladye; 
but stilllovyng and trewly affectionate 
to her deere Richard. 
** Marie FoLsamBE,” 

How the lady escaped, and what 
stratagem they made use of, I can no 
where discover ; but their marriage at 
Honiton church, I find entered in the 
books. I suppose that it was about 
this time he wrote his account of the 
war in the Netherlands, but. this, is 
uncertain. 

And now, through along traet of 
biogtaphy, we have at length arrived 
at that period when he wrote those 
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manuscripts whieh: form'the 
substance of ‘the present: mumber ‘of | 
the Manascriptomaniac.'. They are 
neatly bound, and iettered “‘ Letters 
on the Spanish Armada,” by order of 
Sir Robert,—and now jet us rush a 
medias res.* 

LETTER I. 
““ Dear Mary, * July 2th, 1588. 

“*T felt so strong a reluctance to the 
idea of your coming with me, on ac- 
count of the danger and distress which 
I thought you must necessarily en- 
counter, that I imagined my opinions 
on the subject would never change; 
bat, in this short space of time, they 
are entirely altered. The seamen, im- 
pressed with a sense of duty, which 
ought to animateevery Briton atsodan- 
gerous a conjuncture, seem determined 
to make their respect for their officers 
and captain equal their determined 
valour and undaunted bravery; but 
yet, as we are in momentary expecta- 
tion of departing hence, it would be 
best for you to keep at home, whilst 
this state of affairs continues; and I 
shall regularly send you letters, at 
least once ‘a week, to assure you of 
my health and safety. 

“On the eighteenth I arrived here, 
and on the very same day entered on 
hoard my ship, one of those sent by 
London, to support us against the 
bragging enemy. It is called the 
Dolphin, and commanded by Captain 
Richard Seymour, a boisterous old 
man, but very much skilled in naviga- 
tion and the art of war. I saw Sir 
Martin Forbisher, who looks much 
graver and more majestic, when proud- 
ly walking the decks of the ships under 
his’ command, than when I saluted 
him as my dear uncle, three years ago. 
We hada mefry conversation, and I 
stayed to dinner with him, and some 
more captains, whoall agreed ‘that the 
Spirit of the country was so high, that 
it was worse than useless for the proud 
Spaniards to attack it, and that the 
Dake of Medina would return dis- 
graced and wretched to his native 
country, or spend the rest of his days 
in the gloomy wails of the Tower. 

“The same day, Captain Seymour 
summoned al! his crew on deck, and 
made this address, which, for your 
amusement, I have preserved in his 
own words, with the exception of a few 
oaths, and other expletives, of which 

* The orthograph diction are of coarse 
altered.—A, i ais 








he is extremely fond. ‘Come, my 
brave lads, you have all eat;the roast 
beef of Old England, and know how 
good it tastes—you must’nt yield now 
to:these raseally Mounseers, thatcome 
over to kill your Queen, and boil you 
down for meagre, or whatever 
other name these senseless scoundrels 
stupidly callit. What:I have called 
you together for, is, just to-tell you, 
that Captain Fleming has just inform- 
ed our Lord High Admiral, that these 
outlandish fools have just passed the 
Lizard, and so we must stand out to 
open sea. So, my lads, as we shall 
soon meet ’em, remember to give ’em 
a good, hearty drubbing, that their 
backs may be sore for a month after, 
and they may recollect how to come 
with their nonsense to Old England 
again. And now, as I have no’‘more 
to say, I'll end this here speech with 
‘Long live the Queen, and may every 
sailor_put fifty moidores in his pouch, 
prize-money.’ Then, with three cheers, 
each man betook himself to his station, 
as the Captain.ordered. 

“This morning as [ was contemplat- 
ing the ‘shore, ‘a cry of ‘ Look, look,’ 
aroused my attention, and turning 
round, I ‘shortly perceived ‘one of the 
most splendid sights that human im- 


-agination ean conceive. At the dis- 


tance of seven miles, appeared.a ores- 
eent, apparently sailing on the bound- 
less sea, and a few ships in advance. 


-Pcried out, that it was the Armada, 


disposed in that shape. Gradually 
increasing, it at length grew so large, 
that we could distinguish each man 
that strode the decks. Built like 
lofty towers and castles, two hundred 
ships came slowly sailing on, their 
flags streaming to the wind, and their 
decks covered with bands of armed 
men, who sternly eyed their enemies 
prepared to encounter them in:mortal 
fight. Their masts decorated in a 
fanciful and gorgeous manner, looked 
like triumphal columns, while on their 
prows was sculptured some ancient 
saint of blessed memory, ‘or some 
daring warrior who had distinguished 
himself at the expulsion of the Moors. 
The soldiers, in splendid and uniform 
apparel, delighted, while they astonish- 
ed the gazer’s eye, and the musicians 
they had brought, as they advaneed, 
struck up a loud note of defiance. In 
a moment our drums and trumpets 
gave an answer, while every voice 
eried out, “Now is the time,” and 
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every sailor stood prepared to meet 
the foe in mortal grapple. My soldiers 
expecting I should lead them on, were 
fixed and ready, and all was eagerness 
and anxiety ; when an order arrived 
from the Admiral’s ship, to stand off, 
and let the Armada pass by in peace. 
Unwillingly we bowed to the com- 
mand, and saw our foes insult us to 
our faces. 

“* And now farewell, my dear Mary, 
keep up your spirits, and remember, 
that you yourself raised some of the 
volunteers from the neighbourhood, 
who are now under my command ; you 
have read of the Spartan matron, who 
regarded not the death of her son in 
the triumph of her country,—if I fall, 
recollect it, and grieve not, I beseech 
you, too much for the loss of 

“* Your affectionate Husband, 
“ RicHAaRD Everett.” 
LETTER II. 
“My pear Mary, “ July 23rd, 1588. 

“There has been a battle. The day 
before yesterday the Admiral sent out 
a pinnace to provoke the foe to fight 
us. It succeeded, and soon all our 
ears were deafened with the incessant 
roar ofthe innumerable cannon. The 
Adwiral attacked a Spanish ship, 
which he thought to be the Dake’s, 
but it was Don Alphonso Leva’s. 
Meanwhile, the Dolphin, with various 
other ships, commanded by Drake, 
attacked the rear of the Armada, 
which was under the direction of 
Ricaldus, and separated it from the 
other part of the Spanish fleet. Many 
fruitless attempts were made to board 
it, for, every time, by Ricaldus’s di- 
rection, other ships sailed swiftly from 
the other parts, and flew into the space 
between us. 

“It is impossible to describe our 
situation. Surrounded by smouldering 
smoke, only lightened by the awful blaze 
of the cannon, which, for a moment, 
dispelled the mist, and shewed us the 
forms of our foes; we heard in the 
intervals of this earthly thunder, the 
loud voice of Seymour or of Drake, 
issuing orders, and directing the at- 
tack ; or the quick speech of Ricaldus 
in a foreign tongue, as he called to 
the Spanish gunners. At length, the 
ship which Ricaldus had summoned 
to his assistance, half-shattered into 
pieces, bore off, and the Spaniard sent 
orders for another to take its place. 


But Forbisher and Hawkins had so | 





provided against this, that until they 
were defeated it was impossible. for 
his captain to obey the command, and 
we accordingly advanced, when a lit- 
tle galley, that was pursued by an- 
other ship, crossed our path, and Sey- 
mour, with an oath, cried ‘ Sink her, 
sink her.’ Ina moment we ran against 
it, and galley, rowers, sailors, soldiers, 
and all, crashed down to the unfathom- 
able deeps of the ocean, with a de- 
spairing groan that will always make 
me shudder when I recollect it. 

“ Regardless of their awful fate, on 
we bore to board Ricaldus’s ship, and 
at the head of my men, the instant 
that we grappled it, I sprung upon 
deck. Two or three Spaniards soon 
fell before me; and as my men were 
just preparing to follow with all the 
crew of the Dolphin, the foreigners 
were driven to desperation, on which 
Ricaldus called outio them,in Spanish, 
in a loud tone, ‘What will not men do, 
who see themselves in imminent dan- 
ger of destruction!’ Animated by the 
dread of death, and the hope of life, 
our foes burst, I know not how, the 
grappling-irons, and flew through the 
English line to the ships of the Dake 
of Medina, foliowed by the rest. 
Having thus failed to secure Ricaldus, 
our ships retired, whilst I remained a 
prisoner. 

** As soon as the Duke understood 
that an English officer was taken, he 
ordered him to be conducted before 
him. I was accordingly led into his 
cabin, where I found him seated, 
round a table, with his principal com- 
manders, whilst some servants dili- 
gently fanned them, on account of the 
excessive heat. At this mark of effe- 
minacy I rejoiced, for I considered 
how few of our own captains would 
not think it a disgrace te be so wo- 
manish. Only Ricaldus and Leva, 
the bravest captains in their fleet, re- 
mained aloof, eyeing, with curled 
mustachios and looks of fixed disdain, 
the ignoble behaviour of their unwer- 
thy associates. 

“ The interpreter, a flippant im- 
pertinent young fellow, who seemed 
to pay more attention to the cultiva- 
tion of his whiskers than that of the 
languages, stepped briskly forward, 
and, after an animated stare at my- 
self, directed a smiling look of inquiry 
towards the Duke of Medina, who 
gave an answer in Spanish. The 
interpreter instantly squeaked out, 
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‘ Caballero; vat nombere Duca, vishou 
dira;to’ vay, to zay.’ » Of course, I 
could’ make nothing out of this strange 
gibberish,‘and I only repliod by a look 
of perplexity, that put the Duke in a 
rage with the’ self-styled interpreter. 
The youngster was soon told to re- 
tire, erest-fallen, and he left the room 
with his usual flippant glance, sunk 
into a dolorous look, well calculated 
to excite the beholder’s laughter. 

* Unwillingly dragged forward, an- 
other interpreter slowly advanced to 
the table, who received with sulky 
deference the commands of Medina, 
and then, turning round, said to me, 
‘Senhor, the Duke wish that you in- 
form him how great your army of 
ships’ ' Surprised at hearing such 
good‘ English, I replied, ‘ As an officer 
of ‘British marines, I consider such 
a question an insult, and would sooner 
be broken on the wheel than give an 
atom of necessary information to the 
enemies of my country.’ 

** When the Duke heard my speech, 
he'seemed to be much enraged, and 
indignantly called out to his attend- 
ants; who bore me off, and conveyed 
me'to a great galleon, commanded by 
Don Pedro Valdez. This man, fero- 
cious im appearance, is, in heart, a 
very soward, as this letter will-soon 
shew. 

*f'was informed, by one of the in- 
terpreters, that the succeeding morn- 
ing’-would, unless by important dis- 
closurés I redeemed my ‘ insolent rash- 
ness,’ witness my limbs stretched upon 
thé torturing rack. Don Pedro ordered 
mié¢'to Be conveyed to a wretched cabin, 
where I was loaded with chains and 
blows, whilst the infamous captain 
gave orders to prepare the hellish in- 
strament he named, to torment me, as 
s00n as dawn should appear. I could 
not rest that night, for though I dread 
not death, as my encounter with Mer- 
chiston well shewed, I could not bear 
the idea of these cruel Spaniards wit- 
nessitig, ‘with cool inhumanity, my 
agonizing sufferings, and beholding, 
without the pity every generous breast 
must féel;'a victim to torture, stream- 
ing’ with blood, and shrieking with 
pain. ‘Whilst these wretched reflec- 
tions’ ‘ctossed' my brain, the awfal 
thunder of the cannon sounded above, 
the little’ light my ‘window afforded 
was obscured by smothering smoke, 
and all announced that a battle was 
taking place. I heard the shouts of 
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the English sailors above, ‘Down with 
Spain,—Down with P P’and my 
heart beat audibly, whilst hope shot 
across my quivering heart, just reviv- 
ing from the blackest despair, like the 
lightning that bursts from a dark 
cloud above, and illuminates the spot 
on which it falls. At length my prison 
door was opened, and Valdez rushed 
in, pursued by an English officer with 
a drawn sword in bis grasp.’ The 
coward ‘sunk shaking at my feet, im- 
ploring me to save him; them seeing 
I regarded not him, but was wholly 
occupied with the blest thought of ré- 
covered liberty, ‘fell into'a swoon; I 
cannot at present proceed. 

“These, my dear Mary, are the 
hazards I have already passed through, 
and in these, Providence has always 
interposed its shield between me and 
the savage cruelty of these farious in- 
vaders. May it still continue to grant 
its protection to 

“Your effectionate Husband, 
' “ RicHARD EVERETT.” 


LETTER UT, 
“Mypear Mary, July 25th, 1588. 


“My last letter was written on the 
23rd of July, at two o’clock in the 
morning, (that being the only time I 
have to myself,) on board the Dolphin, 
whither I am now returned. Captain 
Seymour was overjoyed to see me, 
and my men, who thought I had been 
slain by the Spaniards, received me 
with universal congratulations and 
inquiries after my adventures. But 
to resume. . 

“At break of day, on the 22nd, we 
found the Duke of Medina setting all 
his ships in order, and making great 
preparations for a general fight. A 
sharp skirmish took place, in which 
the ship of Oquenda, in Biscay, was 
taken, and sent off to Weymouth. 
The success, with which fortune hither- 
to favoured us, so raised the spirits of 
the seamen, that they began to say, 
that one Englishman was a match for 
twelve Spaniards. The chaplain 
of the ship, who actually, at the 
period I arrived, had left off drinking 
a bowl of punch per diem, now resumed 
that most moral and religious custom, 
and might be seen, on the evening of 
the 22nd, stretched dead drunk on the 
deck! Alas! when the sailors have 
such instructors, what right have we 
to complain of their lax morality ? 

*©On the morning of the 23rd, the 
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most furious battle took place thet I 
have ever witnessed. Not thunder and 
lightning could excel the report and 
flash of the cannon, which might ap- 
pal the most dauntless heart. The 
uproar was horrible ; and it seemed as 
if all hell had broken Joose, and was 
raging over the Channel. With un- 
equal forces we oppose the enemy, 
but; in spite of the disproportion, I 
do not believe there was a single 
Briton who did not believe us certain 
to conquer the Spaniards. The en- 
thusiasm of the men was beyond de- 
scription; and when one of the sailors 
fell, his wife rushed on to fill his post, 
and actually fired the death-dealing 
un. 
¥ “IT must leave off, for these are 
busy times, and there is no room to 
write a long letter. The first leisure 
hour i have, I shall put pen to paper, 
and so, my dear Mary, farewell, 
** Your affectionate Husband, 
* RicuaRpD Everett.” 


Another number of the “‘ Manuscrip- 
tomaniac” will finish Everett’s ac- 
count of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada; an event, the mere mention 
of which must warm every English- 
man’s bosom. ArtTHUR Howarp. 

i 
SOLITARY HOURS. 
( Continued from col.730. ) 

No. IV.—On the eer to be derived 

rom an Experimental Acquaintance 

hte the Christian Religion. 

« Pleasure, we all agree, is man’s chief good ; 
Oar only contest, what deserves the name. 
Give pleasure’s name to nought but what hath 


ass 
The authentic seal of reason, and defies 
The tooth of time: when passed, a pleasure 


still; 
Dearer on trial, lovelier for its age, 
And doubly to be priz’d, as it promotes 
Ovr fatare, while it forms our present, joy.” 
Youns. 
It has been the peculiar fate of the 
Christian religion, ever since it pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of its great 
promulgator, to be the object, not only 
of the most malignant ridicule, but 
likewise of the grossest misrepresenta- 
tion ; and hence, one of the many un- 
founded accusations which infidels 
have brought against the religion of 
Jesus is, that it has a tendency to 
goer and cherish, in the minds of 
ts possessors, the most morose and 
melancholy dispositions. Now, as 
there is a strange propensity existing 





in the minds of a considerable por‘ion 
of mankind, to receive their opinions 
at second-hand, without bestowing on 
them that rigid investigation which is 
requisite to the attainment of truth, 
there is reason to believe, that the 
above incorrect representation has 
greatly contributed to prepare the 
minds of many for rejecting the sub- 
lime and salutary doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

I do not mean, at present, to ex- 
amine the various motives by which 
those men may be actuated who pre- 
sent the world with this repulsive cha- 
racter of our holy religion. To prove, 
however, how little credit deserves to 
be attached to their opinions regard- 
ing it, it may be sufficient to state, 
that this unfavourable portraiture is 
invariably drawr by those who have 
never experienced its influence on 
their own hearts; and, as in every 
other case, it is absolutely necessary 
that a man, previously to his pro- 
nouncing his decision, be intimately 
acquainted with the merits of the 
question under consideration; it is 
obvious, that such individuals can be 
bat badly qualified to decide, whether 
its influence on the minds of others be 
of a favourable or of a pernicious na- 
ture ; for, in this case, an experimental, 
as well asa speculative, acquaintance 
with it, is indispensably necessary. 
‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can 
he know them, because they are spi- 
ritually discerned.” 

The religion of Jesus, instead of fill- 
ing the minds of those who have em- 
braced it with morose and melancholy 
dispositions, hath an unavoidable ten- 
dency to produce the very reverse. ‘It 
will be readily allowed, that the man 
whose mind is beginning to experience 
those serious impressions by which 
he is convinced of sin, may labour for 
a time under an uneasiness of soul, to 
which he was formerly a total stran- 
ger; but this is only the sure prelade 
of a long and delightful tranquillity: 
It will be further conceded to the op- 
ponents of our heavenly religion, that 
the follower of Jesus may, owing to 
a variety of causes, during his Chris- 
tian journey, have his feelings agitated, 
and his mind considerably pained; 
but what are these few casual inter- 
ruptions of his joys and peace, to those 
sublime delights, that inward unut- 
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terable happiness, which it is his dis- 
tinguiehed privilege to enjoy, during 
the far greater portion of his residence 
in this terrestrial scene of existence! 
And what are all the severe trials to 
which a Christian ean possibly be ex- 
posed while in this world, when con- 
trasted with that eternity of ineffable 
felicity, which, in the gracious ap- 
pointments of Jehovah, is reserved for 
him in heaven? The Christian has 
only, by the eye of faith, to penetrate 
the skies, and, surveying the glories of 
the unseen world, to refiect that he 
shall soon be an eternal inhabitant 
there; and all his trials and troubles 
will completely vanish,—leaving no- 
thing but the name. 

The philosopher, while successfull 
tracing the progress of nature throug’ 
all her varied and intricate processes, 
may feel his miad exulting with emo- 
tions of exquisite delight, while he 
pauses to contemplate her wonderful 
operations; the mind of the artist may 
be highly gratified, while his eyes are 
intently gazing on some admirable 
production of human ingenuity; the 
man of science may feel his mind 
glowing with delight, in proportion as 
he becomes acquainted with those 
subjects which engross his attention ; 
and the poet may be the subject of 
very pleasurable emotions, while,waft- 
ed on the wings of his airy imagina- 
tion, he makes. some lofty excursion 
into the regions of fancy ;—but all 
of these fall infinitely short of those 
pure enjoyments which are to be de- 
rived from an experimental acquaint- 
ance with the religion of Jesus. Nor 
need we be surprised at those ex- 
quisitely delightful enjoyments which 
the followers of Jesus derive from an 
experimental acquaintance with his 
religion, if we consider the doctrine it 
inculcates—the daties it enjoins—and 
the prospects it presents to the minds 
of its possessors. 

The doctrines inculcated by the 
Christian religion are sources of un- 
speakable joy to the mind of the be- 
liever. And among these, the atone- 
ment—restoration to the lost favour 
and love of God—the promise of the 
influences of the Holy Spirit to the 
soul—and the intercession of Christ, 
hold a prominent place. 

The doctrine of the atonement is 
fraught with joy to the mind of the 
Christian. That man had, by his 
apostasy from his Maker, fallen from 





that state of dignity and happiness in 
which he was origibally ereated, isa 
fact which both reason and revelation 
concur in demonstrating. There is a 
faithfo’ .aonitor in every man’s bosom, 
which, if not seared as with a hotiron, 
or violently smothered in its workings, 
will unite with the solemn attestations 
of the Most High, in bringing this ap- 
palling doctrine to his frequent re- 
membrance. Hence itis, that almost 
every nation under heaven, even though 
not visited with the light of the glori- 
ous gospel, presents us with so many 
instances of sacrifices being offered up, 
under the mistaken idea, that such 
sacrifices could atone for their sins. 
We have only to cast our eyes over 
those parts of the world which are 
still enveloped in spiritual darkness, 
to be convinced of this fact; and our 
minds will sicken at those dreadful 
scenes which are there exhibited. We 
may there behold innumerable in- 
stances of infatuated beings, prostrat- 
ing themselves at the foot of those in- 
animate deities which their own hands 
have formed—voluntarily subjecting 
themselves to the most excruciating 
pains, iv all their possible shapes and 
varieties—immolating themselves on 


-the faneral pite—and anxiously court- 


ing the supposed honour and benefit 
of being crushed to pieces by the 
wheels of some mighty car; and all 
this they suffer and do, from a firm 
conviction of their guilt, and under an 
erroneous impression, that they are 
thereby atoning for their transgres- 
sions. 

If we look into our own, and other 
Christian countries, how many are 
there, who, while they affect to disbe- 
lieve the Christian revelation, feel 
such remorse of conscience on ac- 
count of their sins, and such fearfal 
anticipations of future punishment, 
thatthey betake themselves to acts of 
charity and benevolence, from a delu- 
sive persuasion, that they thereby 
pacify an offended Deity, and rénder 
an atonement for their sinful actions. 

Now, does not all this corroborate 
the language of Scriptare, which as- 
serts, that man has violated the holy 
and righteous laws of the Supreme 
Being; and has consequently render- 
ed himself justly amenable to his 
eternal displeasure; and at the same 
time prove the indispensable necessity 
of a satisfactory atonement for sin 
being made, previously to the sinner’s 
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escaping that punishment which his 
guilt has merited? 

The Christian is, of all others, the 
most veagg alive to this. He knows, 
that by his sin he has offended his 
Maker; but he is, at the same time, 
as fully convinced, that it is notin his 
power, nor in the power of any created 
being, to repair the breach of God’s 
violated law, or to offer a satisfactory 
atonement to the injured claims of bis 
justice. It is no wonder, then, that to 
such a man, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment through the blood of Christ, 
should be the most joyful and consol- 
ing intelligence which was ever utter- 
ed in his hearing. While he reflects 
on the blessed truth, that for his sake 
the Son of God did, for a time, aban- 
don the presence of His Father—fore- 
go the glory and felicity of heaven— 
appear in our nature and world—sub- 
mit to such privations, reproaches, and 
pungent sufferings—and, at last, give 
himself up to an ignominious and ex- 
eruciating death; while, I say, the 
Christian contemplates all this, and 
hears Jesus triumphantly exclaiming, 
in his expiring moments, “ It is finish- 
ed,” and has so many undoubted tes- 
timonies of the approbation with which 
God has regarded his finished work, 
he feels himself transported with a 
holy joy and complacency of soul, of 
which the world can form no concep- 
tion. 

Restoration to the lost favour and 
love of God, is another doctrine of the 
Christian religion, which is.a source 
of inconceivable joy to the mind of the 
believer. There is nothing of more 
frequent occurrence among men, than 
for one individual to execute legal 
vengeance on another, who is his legi- 
timate debtor ; but who, from the very 
moment some friend interferes in his 
behalf, and discharges the debt, ap- 
‘pears no more in the character of an 
enemy, while, at the same time, he 
cherishes no favourable or friendly 
disposition towards him. Happily, 
such is not the case with God towards 
the subjects of his mercy. In conse- 
quence of the incalculable value at- 
tached to the atonement of Christ, the 
sinner is not only delivered from the 
consequences of his moral turpitude, 
but he is also restored to the lost fa- 
vour and love of God. Instead of re- 
garding the Supreme Being in the 
fearful character of an avenger,—or 
in that of a being indifferent to his 
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interests,—he can now behold him in 
the endearing relation of a reconciled 
God and Father in Christ Jesus. The 
contemplation of those attributes of 
the Deity, the recollection of which 
formerly filled his soul with terror, is 
now the source of his unceasing and 
highest delights. Secure in the enjoy- 
ment of the favour and love of the 
Most High, he can regard with the 
utmost indifference, the frowns and 
reproaches of the world. He perceives, 
and rejoices in, the presiding agency 
of Omnipotence over the various move- 
ments of nature, and is pleased to 
** See God inclouds, and hear him inthe wind.” 
Even from those dispensations of 
his providence which would over- 
whelm others in wretchedness, he 
derives some of his choicest pleasures ; 
for in them he recognizes the hand of 
akind and indulgent father ; and the 
inspired observation is ever present 
to his mind, ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” He knows 
that all things, whether to his natural 
feelings they be joyous or grievous, 
are expressly intended to work to- 
gether for God’s glory, and his good. 
If an obscure peasant were to re- 
ceive the most affectionate regards of 
some illustrious monarch, would not 
his mind beat high with exultation ? 
Unquestionably it would. And has 
not the Christian infinitely more rea- 
son to rejoice, who has an express 
assurance from Scripture, of being 
the object of the peculiar love of him, 
who is the Parent ‘of ‘the universe; 
and on whose vesture and thigh are 
inscribed, in indelible characters, 
“ King of kings, and Lord of lords?” 
The promise of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, to enable the Christian to 
persevere in the righteous ways of the 
Lord, is another doctrine, from the 
contemplation of which he derives 
unspeakable consolation. It is to be 
lamented, that there are thousands in 
the world, who at once deny the ne- 
cessity of the Divine Spirit to com- 
mence tne work of saving grace in the 
soul, and likewise overlook the neces- 
sity of his continued assistance to 
carry it on until the day of complete 
redemption. Many there are, who 
think they are ina fair way for heaven, 
provided they cherish in their minds 
the kindlier dispositions of their na- 
ture, and that there be nothing grossly 
immoral in their external conduct. 
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Such characters cannot but disclaim 
the necessity of divine influence in the 
work of salvation. 

Widely different, however, is it with 
the genuine Christian. He knows, 
that unless he advance in grace, he 
must retrograde towards perdition. 
He knows, that without holiness of 
heart, as well as of life, no man can 
see the Lord; and he is deeply con- 
vinced, that the aids of the Spirit are 
as indispensably necessary to his pro- 
gress in the divine life, as they were 
in accomplishing his regeneration. 
He is well acquainted with the frailty 
of his nature—the strong propensities 
existing in his mind to the commission 
of sin—the number, the resources, and 
the stratagems of his spiritual enemies 
—and that, from these causes, if left to 
himself, he would infallibly become 
the child of eternal destruction. It is 
when his mind is thus exercised, that 
the promises of the Saviour recur to 
him,—in those passages of Scripture 
where this comfortable doctrine is 
clearly inculcated. His mind eagerly 
ruminates on this blessed theme, and 
from it, as from a fountain, he draws 
abundantly the waters of consolation. 

The doctrine of the continued inter- 
cession of Christ, likewise administers 
the highest delight to the mind of 
the Christian believer. Jesus, who 
was the atoning high-priest of his 
people, is now their iaterceding high- 
priest. He sustains the character of 
their advocate within the veil. Christ 
Jesus is set down at the right hand of 
God; and while there preparing man- 
sions of glory for his people, is, at the 
same time, unceasing in his interces- 
sions with his Father, that they may 
be prepared for the full and eternal 
enjoyment of those mansions. The 
Christian has often to bewail the num- 
ber and the aggravated nature of those 
sins which mingle with his devoutest 
prayers; and has oftentimes reason to 
fear that they will exclude their en- 
trance into heaven. But when he 
reflects, that however defective, and 
characterized by sin, his best services 
may in themselves be, they are pre- 
sented by Christ Jesus, sprinkled 
with His blood ; and that God heareth 
him always; then he rejoiceth with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

The performance of the duties which 
the Christian religion enjoins, adminis- 
ters much joy and consolation to the 
mind of the believer. Now, these 





daties may be considered intwo lights: 
first, as they regard God ; and second- 
ly, as they regard our fellow-men. 
From the former, his mind derives in- 
describable pleasure. Is he called to 
engage in private prayer, his mind 
beats high with delight, at the return 
of those stated periods in which he 
was wont to be so engaged. While 
he humbly prostrates himself in the 
presence of his Maker, he feels his 
soul fired with devotion, and his lips 
touched as with a live coal from off the 
altar; and, in the overflowings of his 
heart, he scarcely knows how to ex- 
press his grateful acknowledgments 
to him, for all the tender mercies he 
has received at his hand. While 
worldly minds are chaired down by 
their sensual propensities to earthly 
objects, the soul of the Christian, in 
the season of unrestrained prayer, 
soars up to heaven on the pinions of 
faith and love, pierces the skies, and 
explores the regions of bliss and im- 
mortality. Ask the experienced man 
of God, in what way he was employed 
while spending the happiest hours of 
his life; and he will, without any 
hesitation, tell you, it was when en- 
gaged in the exercise of private prayer 
—when enabled by the aids of the Di- 
vine Spirit, to pour out his soul to his 
C-cator, in holy thanksgivings and in 
fervent supplications. In seasons of 
prayer, the Christian is earnestly en- 
gaged in expressing to the “Most 
High, those emotions of praise and 
gratitude which fill his soul, for that 
tender care which he hath manifested 
towards him—for all those mercies 
which he hath conferred on him—but 
especially for revealing to him, and 
giving him a saving interest in, the 
glorious work of human redemption. 
Heis, at the same time, earnest in his 
supplications to a throne of grace, 
that the same goodness and mercy 
may follow him all the days of his 
life; and that abundant supplies of 
grace may be communicated to him 
from on high, suited to his varied cir- 
cumstances ; and that he may be en- 
abled to hold on until the end of his 
Christian journey. And while he thus 
presents his praises and his prayers 
to the throne of God, in the full con- 
fidence, that, through the all-prevailing 
merits of Christ Jesus, they will be 
accepted, and answered, his mind 
glows with the purest and most ele- 
vated rapture. 
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The Christian derives much joy from 


searching the Scriptures. “ Search 
the Scriptures daily,” isthe command 
of our Saviour; and with the spirit, 
as well as the letter of this command, 
the Christian is carefal to comply. 
Te man who has never been the sub- 
ject of regenerating grace, can see no 
beauty—no attractions—no meaning, 
in the word of God. To him it is 
indeed a sealed book; and he may 
feel so strong an aversion to it, as to 
be greatly punished when an anxiety 
to obtain or preserve a good name, 
may induce bim to read a portion of 
its important contents. Not so, how- 
ever, with the genuine Christian. He 
— when an opportunity is afford- 

him of perusing the oracles of truth. 
Itis from the word of God, that he 
derives a knowledge of himself; that 
he becomes acquainted with his own 
spiritual wants and weaknesses ; and 
itis through the same medium, that 
the way is made known whereby those 
wants may be supplicd, and divine 
strength communicated. It is, too, 
from the dictates of inspiration, that 
the Christian derives his valuable 
knowledge of God. He may, indeed, 
learn something of a Divine Being 
from the light of nature; but the 
greatest attainments which man, un- 
assisted by the light of revelation, 
has ever been able to make in divine 
knowledge, is but dark and superficial, 
compared with that resplendent illu- 
mination which shines throughout the 
pages of truth. It isin the volume of 
inspiration only, that the Deity has 
proelaimed himself to be “the Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
pardoning iniquity, transgression, and 
sin ;” and it is only such a revelation 
of the Supreme Being as this, that can 
administer joy and felicity to the sin- 
ner’s mind. 

The royal psalmist, in delineating 
the pleasure which he derived from 
searching the word of God, presents 
us with a faithful portraiture of he joy- 
ful experience which every Christian 
obtains from the same employment; 
and in his words I shall conclude this 
branch of my Solitary Hours. 

In addressing his Maker, he thus 
expresseth himseii:—“Thy testimo- 
nies, O Lord, are my delight, and my 
counsellors. Thy word is my comfort 
in mine affliction; it hath quickened 
me. Thy statutes have been my songs 
in the house of my pilgrimage. At 





midnight will-I rise~ te give thanks 
unto thee, because of thy righteous 
judgments, (precepts.) The law of thy 
mouth is better unto me than’ thou- 
sands of gold and silver. Unless thy 
law had been my delights, I should 
then have perished in mine affliction. 
O how love I thy law; it is my medi- 
tation all the day. How sweetare thy 
words unto my taste! yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth! Thy testi- 
monies have I taken as a heritage for 
ever; for they are the rejoicing of my 
heart. I rejoice in thy word, as one 
that findeth great spoil.” —Psalm 119. 


Elgin. J.G. 
ce 


HISTORY OF SYLVIA, OR THE FATAL 
EFFECTS OF YIELDING TO THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF EVIL PASSIONS. 


Mr. Epirtor. 


S1r,—Should you think the following 
history worthy of insertion in your in- 
teresting and useful miscellany, it is 
quite at your service. As to its au- 
thenticity, you need not have the least 
doubt; I pledge myself for it. Three 
years have not elapsed since the event 
transpired; and which, I have no 
doubt, is yet fresh in the memories of 
those amongst whom it happened. 


June 2Ath, 1825. Amicus VirTUTI. 
Whether the pen be employed in 
rescuing from oblivion the wisdom of 
the monarch, the feats of the hero, the 
principles of the philosopher, the ex- 
ertions of the legislator, the researches 
of the man of science, the productions 
of the divine, or the effusions of the 
muse,—to each of these several tasks 
is there assigned a pleasing interest; 
and more particularly so, when sueh 
records have a tendency to place vir- 
tue on a more solid basis ; and to shew 
the amiability of religion, and the 
deformity of vice. To the last genus, 
the history of Sylvia may be said to 
belong ; and doubly requited will its 
writer be, if, by it, a useful lesson be 
inculcated, or the least general good 
effected. 
Sylvia was born in the year ——, at 
a delightful village, in a sequestered 
part of the West-Riding of the county 
of York. Her parents, poor, though 
somewhat creditable, were regular at- 
tendants of the Establishment, and, 
according to its injunctions, they en- 
deavoured to bring up their offspring. 
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As soon as Sylvia’s infancy had ex- 
pired, along with the neighbouring 
children, she was entrasted to the 
care of some famed old woman, hard 
by. Her proficiency, as in similar 
cases, was purely accidental, in unison 
with her tender conceptions and the 
capabilities of her governess ; conse- 
quently, the education she received 
was very limited, and soon finished. 
As her bodily powers increased, some 
employment, different to “ rearing the 
tender thought,” was she to experi- 
ence; and. the moment Sylvia was 
capable of administering to the com- 
fort of others, and reducing the neces- 
sities of her parents, she was placed 
in servitade. Whilst in this capacity, 
her conduct was marked with uniform 
propriety; and, to all appearance, 
she preserved her character unspotted; 
for what is more calculated to secure 
the esteem and eulogiums of our ac- 
quaintances, than the practice of ho- 
nesty, industry, soberness, and in- 
tegrity ? 

Prospects of success in business at 
becoming gloomy, Sylvia’s 
father determined on repairing to——, 
a sea-port town, about — miles dis- 
tant: thither the whole of the family 
removed ; and as soon as an elegible 
situation presented itself, Sylvia en- 
tered again into service. In her new 
engagement, the same good conduct 
which characterized her at , she 
determined at she would not only 
persevere in, but, if possible, perfect : 
the respect of her mistress, the love of 
her fellow-servants, the esteem of her 
companions, and the good-will of all 
who knew her, seemed to predict, that 
ere long, her noble qualities and vir- 
tues would deservedly raise her above 
the necessity of menial drudgery, and 
place her in a more respectable sphere. 
These omens, as was anticipated, did 
not prove abortive; Sylvia’s tolerable 
person, and confirmed good disposi- 
tion, were not long to be neglected or 
overlooked by the young men of ——. 
A respectable tradesman became en- 
amoured of her; and after the most 
satisfactory answers to his questions, 
relative to her character, &c. by mu- 
tual consent, together with those of 
their respective friends, they entered 
into the holy state of matrimony. 

We will now just glance at Sylvia 
as a wife: United, at the blooming age 
of twenty-one, to a worthy man, with 
the brightest prospects before him ; in 














the full possession of domestic har- 
mony ; strife never entered the joyous 
circle; and slander and envy were 
alike strangers there; in a word, they 
were blessed with every enjoyment 
calculated to add permanency of bliss 
to middle “‘ wedded life.” ’ 
Thus were Sylvia and her happy 
partner ;—but ah! how soon this bright 
horizon of imparadised bliss was to 
be overcast by the clouds of calamity. 
Sylvia, with the most torturing sensa- 
tions, fancied she could discover a 
growing paleness, in the hitherto 
healthful countenance of her beloved 
husband : her suspicions, alas! were 
not groundless ; little more than nine 
months after their union, she beheld 
him on the confines of eternity, wast- 
ing away under a devouring consump- 
tion. The disease increased, and be- 
fore the departure of another moon, 
from the arms of his adored Sylvia 
his spirit winged its flight to joys im~- 
moral, 
“ Where nectars sparkle, angels minister, 
And more than angeis share, and raise, and 


crown, 
And eternize, the birth, bloom, burst of bliss.” 
Youne. 

How altered now the scene! Sylvia, 
the late happy Sylvia, at twenty-two 
a sorrowing widow! But the loss of 
her partner is only a prelude of future 
misery. Suffice it here to record, that 
the expectations of Sylvia’s father, 
relative to business at » were 
not realized; and, agreeably to the 
suggestions of his friends, he quitted 
that town, and returned to his native 
village. Sylvia’s residence was 
amongst the relatives of her deceased 
husband, - at ; but at intervals 
she visited her friends, and the spot of 
her nativity. During one of these 
visits, the fatal connexion commenced, 
which hurried her to a premature 
tomb. Mr. , at ——, like the 
hovering hawk, espied her, and medi- 
tated her ruin. An interview was 
soon after contrived ; and whether the 
unfortunate Sylvia was allured from 
the path of virtue, under the vain idea 
of becoming the consort of her pre- 
fessed admirer, the biandishments of 
ease, or the prospect of grandeur, she 
only knew; bot, is it possible ?—Oh 
woman !—by credulity !|—she became 
the kept mistress of this man of plea- 
sure. 

Time rolled on,—witnessing the 
criminalities of sensual enjoyment ;— 
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but mark the sequel. ‘Phat invaluable 
blessing, health, which,» till now; had. 
added perennial sweetness to: the 
wretched: Sylvia, began to decline); 
and, to:all appearances, a similar fate 
to) that of her husband appeared to 
threaten her. So it-preved. » A rapid 
consumption attacked her frame ; and 
with quick steps it seemed to hurry 
her to an untimely grave. In her 
sickness I visited her. When [had 
passed the threshold, what were my 
sensations? what could they be? I 
hadiknown the unfortunate victim from 
childhood, and watched her ascent 
on the ladder of both respectability 
and heliness.; and I now beheld her 
precipitated from that summit into the 
wvortex.of despair. L.asked her how 
she was? With a faltering. and 
scarcely articulate accent, she. .an- 
swered, “Very poorly.” My feelings 
were ‘too acute to renew my interro- 
gations. I hastened from the scene of 
wo; and in a few days, I heard the 
bell toll for the departed Sylvia! Her 
funeral, which soon followed, I silent- 
ly witnessed, and read on the cofiin- 
plate,;. ‘.———-, died ——-,. 18~, 
aged 27.years.” 

.7oReader |. if thou be of the “ softer 
sex,” reflect on the fate of the unfortu- 
nate: Sylvia. Remember, that the pur- 
suitoof virtuous objects is satisfying, 
and shall be rewarded ; but the prac- 
tice.ef sin affords only :momentary 
gtatification, whose end is death— 
death eternal... If thou be of the other 
sex, reflect duly on the conduct of 
Mr. , and from the misery: he 
has entailed on the unhappy friends of 
Sylvia, resolve, with the divine as- 
sistance, to steer clear of that destruc- 
tive: rock ; and not to: listen to the 
saggestions of the prince of darkness, 





en 


‘THE STATE OF THE BEsTREW 
; CONSIDERED. 


~ (Concluded from col. 831.) 


Srsaties: But you mast allow, thatthe 
heathén/are very immoral; that they 
commit crimes of the greatest malig- 
nity. s othat, nmirder and a, thousand 
evils ane, continually. aaytne among 
themesqus lun ni 
Rida.. With.semes itd true; others 
have: been anted, fer peaceable dispo- 
sitions, and for hospitality . towards 
strangers,.| But, of these »wheachave 
comuniticd these irregularities, it-can- 





not:be said. that the crime, is so, great 
as if it had beem committed. ina land 
abounding) with light. , .;Tbose .who 
posséss; ‘‘mot the (written): slawg sare 
a law unto themselves,” and,ip, pro- 
portion as the light is, dim, the \erime 
is Jessened. Those, who: have many 
advantages have much to accountifor ; 
those who have few, have less, \: The 
doctrine I contend for is, simply; this, 
that every man will be, judged ‘‘ac- 
cording to the deeds done inhis body,” 
and; according to the ‘nature. ofthe 
circumstances under which they, wese 
performed. By this method we, see 
how the scripture. generally, man’s 
conduct in every case, and, the justice 
of the Almighty, may harmonize. (in 
the other view of the subject, you, cons 
found things that ought to be separase, 
and rend asunder that which,oughtie 
be joined. You make.a mananswer+ 
able at the day of judgment, because 
he had light, and you make, biman- 
swerable, on the other hand, because 
he had no light; thas you judge. the 
former punishable, and. |the: latter 
punishable, and join opposites, ia; the 
same class. : If it be right;to; punish’? 
man, who knowingly breaks allaw,-it 
is wrong to punish a man, who dgnos 
rantly breaks a law, and this: we get 
from the exercise. ef, reason an»the 
precepts.of revelation, and the account 
given of the divine nature, biuow 

Junius. Is, not the darkness, ef: the 
heathen world in a great; measnso 
owing, to the obstinacy of ;the pdéeple 
who will not admit-the light?si\ou"sy 

Philo. In many cases it is; butnet, 
I should think, in. a place whereythe 
light of Christianity never shone, ‘For 
instance, among the Esquimaun,.who 
have lived in complete: ignorahce;on 
this subject; amongthe vanious tribes 
of people in the interior, regions: of 
Africa, who have known nothing) ofa 
Supreme Being, to whom .they avere 
responsible for. -thein: actsonsds and 
among all those .ancient:nations, of 
whom, history relates;,thatsthey knew 
not God; and had neo ider of ond great 
and. universal Lord. of: shenuniyerse, 
who required them to form theirs as- 
tions  accotding 'to,certaia >laws. bsAll 
these having ne, coneeption af ithe 
existence,of ai:Ged, how.,could .they 
serve hita 2, Aud: haxing neideacof a 
a ee Say A Ahbeir 
Sondusts tay dt? juo dni 93 dvi D 

\ Junius, Perbaps these nabione have 


had a little light; ex peshaps their 
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forefathers had a greatdeal of light, 
and obscured or destroyed it. 

Philo. If they had a little light, of 
course they will be judged by it. Butif 
their forefathers committed a sin, what 
does that concern them?. For ‘‘ every 
man being judged according to his 
work,” does not imply, every man ac- 
cording to the works of others. All 
the disadvantage produced must be 
something like that I have: already 
stated, respecting the sin of Adam; it 
would leave them more deficient of 
heavenly light, and would entail on 
them a negative evil, rather than a 
positive one.. How can we contem- 
plate the proceedings at. the day of 
jadgment ; and imagive some one 
called forward and interrogated on 
what was done a century before, by 
another whom he had never seen, and 
by whom he had never been aware 
that a crime was committed? Or, 
endeavour to picture to your imagina- 
tion, a! parent who should severely 
chastise one of his children, because 
another, who had lived. and died pre- 
vious toits birth, did something wrong? 
This is;not like the conduct of our 
heavenly Parent. And men, when they 
attribute such actions tothe Almighty, 
characterize Him as an unnatural 
parent, or an arbitrary monarch ; and 
very coolly attribute to him what they 
would willingly avoid themselves. 

Junius. Since you disapprove of the 
common notions, tell me your opinion 
of the state of the heathen, of the 
evangelizing of them, and of the real 
good which may be afforded as it re- 
gards this world and a future state. 

Philo. My opinion is such as I have 
intimated in the course of my observa- 
tions. In the first place, that God is just 
and good; secondly, that manis capable 
of aeting ; thirdly, that there always 
mast be a fitness between the requisi- 
tions of the Almighty on the one hand, 
and the opportunities of the creature 
on the other; and fourthly, that there 
must be an agreement between the 
punishment inflicted by the Almighty, 
and the nature of the crime. As it 
regards these general principles, ap- 
plied to the heathen, I would intimate, 
that. those. who have a little light, so 
as to be conscious of the existence of 
a God, and of some necessary duties 
to be performed, must look around, 
and strive to find out the true mode 
of conduct. But if they unavoidably 
err, they cannot be judged for that 
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error. If they seck to evade the 
guidanee which they really possess, 
and knowingly commit acts contrary 
to. what their notion of propriety 
teaches them, they will certainly be 
judged for this. If you increase their 
light, you in the same degree increase 
their responsibility. 

Junius. Then, according to your 
creed, no benefit can <esult from send- 
ing the gospel to them. 

Philo. Not exactly so; For if the 
scripture command it, we may reason- 
ably suppose that some advantage 
will follow, or the command would 
never have been given. But because 
some good may result from this case, 
it does not follow that no good would 
exist in the other case. If any sort 
of injunction exist, we are bound to 
follow it; if we omit our daty, we 
shall be punished; not the heathen 
condemned, because we did wrong. 
Even if no-essential good, in a religi- 
ous way, were to result to the heathen, 
as it regards the quality of their hap- 
pinessin a future state, yet there might 
be much benefit produced in a tempo- 
ral way, as it respects the amount of 
happiness in the present world. 

We can very easily conceive how 
the exertion of one individual may 
affect the welfare of another in tempo- 
ral things, because men are greatly 
dependent on each other for happiness 
in life, though, of course, all men are 
under the government of the Almighty. 
And this system of things very plainly 
intimates the reason and propriety of 
a futare state, to settle all irregulari- 
ties on earth, and a future judgment 
to punish those who have injured man 
as well as disobeyed God. But, we 
cannot see the same relation between 
the actions of one man in this world, 
and the punishment given to another 
in another world ; because the Supreme 
Being, whom we admire for his good- 
ness, and adore for his perfections, 
cannot, by all that is taught in the 
scripiures, so confound things which 
have a plain and eternal dissimilarity. 
Let me ask you plainly—Will any 
man, in your opinion, be rewarded for 
the deed of another? Do you imagine, 
that at the judgment-day, any thing 
extra.in your favour will appear, be- 
cause a man of a different name from 
yourself, of a different colour perhaps, 
and in a different part of the world, 
on some mountain in the East Indies, 
or some valley in South America, 
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spent ene day in commanion with his 
‘Maker, and in such a manner.as : 
Almighty.approved? And, on the other 
band, if there were a person in some 
remote ‘part of the earth, who told a 
lie, or coramitted any other transgres- 
sion, ‘would. that 4 alleged against 
you ?, 
vu Junius. I must candidly confess, 
that neither the one nor the other ap- 
rs to have any thing to do with me; 
Put there. surely is a difference be- 
tween the case of a person who serves 
‘the Almighty, and him only, and one 
who serves God by benefiting his 
fellow-creatures. For, as all good 
‘thongbts are occasioned by Divine 
influence, either direetly or indirectly, 
so these persons are influenced to wish 
the welfare of the heathen, and to act 
aecordingly. Hence, the whole may 
be called a system, by which the Al- 
amighty works to save the world. 
Pialo.. This is the opinion to which 
all must come, though they may have 
set out with the notion which you, an 
hour ago, possessed. For then, it 
was-all dependent on man, or nearly 
80; now it becomes all dependent on 
God, And this latter supposition will 
aiore/nearly agree with the idea, that 
the: Almighty is the Governor of the 
-world, But do you not suppose, that 
man.bas.a power of opposing the in- 
fluences of grace; and that many 
instanees may exist, in which the Spirit 
of.God has biassed the inclination to- 
wards the benefit of the heathen, but 
the man has turned aside to something 
else, and neglected it? 

- Junius. Of course, otherwise the 
influence must be irresistible, and 
men, consequently, not liable te re- 
ward or punishment on this account. 

Philo. If the Supreme Being ope- 
rates on.man, to use him as an instru- 
ment in his designs, it is because of 
a of the work to beperformed, 

what appears fit and necessary in 
the mind of the Deity, is never put 
aside on account of the mere vacilla- 
tions of man. For if man perform it 
not, some other instrument will per- 
form it; and if no method ae 
it, within reach of our observation, 


there mast be some method which is | othe 


beyond the bounds of our eomprehen- 
sion. So, itis net man, or man’s exer- 
tions, which can precure the favour of 
the Almighty to .his creatures, but the 
necessary goodness of that Being who 
is the ‘Father of all flesh,” aad ‘‘whose 
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tender mercies are over all ) his 
works.” 

Now, consider a little which of oar 
two systems correspond most nearly 
with the duty of man and the govern- 
ment of God... You intimated -that 
reward and punishment do not fall on 
any one exactly according to his eon- 
duct... I, on the other hand, imagine 
they do, and think that this opinion 
acts as a stimulus to duty better than 
the other. You supposed, that the 
Almighty acted by mutable rules, fol- 
lowing the changeable track. of his 
creatures; so that, if one individual 
acted aright, anether was benefited, 
and if one failed in his duty, another 
was injured, and — consigned by) the 
Almighty to everlasting misery. «I 
believe no such thing; but that every 
man stands on his own ground, and 
is answerable only for his own sins; 
and again I ask you, which seems 
more agreeable to the sublime system 
of government which the Almighty 
maintains? 

Junius, I perceive the propriety of 
what you assert, and yet I cannot 
completely bring my mind up to the 
same standard. That the justice you 
speak of, corresponds with. what-we 
are taught of God, I cannot deny ;,and 
that it seems consistent with the ge- 
nerality of scripture with :regard : to 
man, I fully allow; but still. there 
arises some feeling in the mind, per- 
haps akind of prejudice, which deters 
me from embracing unreservedly. what 
you have been advocating. 

Philo, What you allude to is rather 
an impression produced on the mind 
by a long habit of thinking, and. by 
viewing the subject in a partial man- 
ner. It forms a part of the pheneme- 
ua of the human mind, that,epimiens 
early imbibed, and frequently confirm- 
ed by the testimony of those around, 
though they be really very erroneous, 
yet receive from us a sort of defer- 
ence approaching to reverence, . And 
according to the importance of its 
nature, so is the partiality that we 
feel. This is the origin of bigotry. It 
is a love of our own opinion, anda 
jealousy of, and opposition.to, every 
r. From this cause, St. Peter 
hesitated to acknowledge:the Gentiles 
as being on a level with the Jews. He 
thought it contrary tothe true order of 
things, and looked on! it. with abhos- 
rence, yet, what he disliked was reall; 
proper. it was from a similar fecling, 
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that many pious men, at the Reforma- 
tion, doubted whether the great altera- 
tion then made, was'not rather deétri- 
prove than ——— ated Pe wise. 
of on. at, is p - 
dice existed; and though there were 
certain feelings of attachment to the 
Popish church, it does not follow that 
their scruples were founded on the 
completest propriety. 

nate I allow, that prejudice is no 
evidence of truth; but if errors have 
erept im among the advocates of mis- 
sions, how did it happen? 

Philo. For this very reason, that all 
earthly things are changeable. Hf a 
system be invented to-day, and lie in 
no fixed or written form, but depend 
for patronage on the arguments of 
public speakers or writers, it will 
either improve or deteriorate. Sup- 
pose, for instance, this system of 
modern missions took iis rise from 
the Bible, and that the managers of it 
acted according to the impression 
which the sacred writings made on 
their’minds, then at the first exertions 
of:amissionary spirit, a very proper 
notion might have existed. But the 
persons who. advocate it to-day, will 
use different arguments to what they 
used yesterday, and next week still 
more different; and all its supporters 
acting by the same rule, will form their 
system on a foundation apparently 
dissimilar to what it was at first. And 
the progress of time will mark the 
change of the system. If only solid 
stone served as the supporting pillars 
at first,’ painted wood or gild 
colunms must supply the situation in 
after periods. 

Junius. If there be this tendency to 
change; it would seem fruitless to 
commence any undertaking. 

Philo. By no means ; for a liability 
to change, as’ I have already observed, 
may carry a thing towards improve- 
ment; as well as the opposite. But, 
in the missionary undertaking, there 
seems to have been a greater tendency 
tewards the latter than the former, 
and (therefore I have undertaken to 
exhibit ‘it: It is only by a prudent 
management that truth can be dis- 
covered or preserved ; and much talk- 
ing very often injures the cause it is 
intended to promote. As it regards 


the formation of the missionary system, | punctor 


it would ‘have: been well if it had been 
kept within a! 
the scriptare commands a eértain line 


of conduet, the daty of those who 
properly qualified is to and 
not talk about the peculiar in 


which the heathen existed, as it re- 
gards the affections of the Almighty 
towards them. After the gospel was 
intreduced, these who 
saved, and those who believed ‘not 
were condemned. And ministers, and 
others, have no right to speeulate'on 
what would have happened, if they 
had not exerted themselves, any more 
than an individual has, to calcalate on 
what would have happened if Adam 
had not sinned ; or, than the philoso. 
pher has, to examine what would have 
existed, if men in general had. pos- 
sessed seven senses instead of five. ' 
Another cause of error arises from 
the great scale on which missionary 
undertakings are conducted. ‘Many 
large institutions exist for the purpose 
of evangelizing the heathen. The 
demand for pecuniary assistance is 
urgent, the expenses generally keeping 
pace or outrunning the income. In 
many instances, there is a little sert 
of emulation among rival societies, 
though I do not say to a culpable de- 
gree :—all these things conspire ia 
causing large demands; and the 
money must be raised by voluntary 
subscription. This occasions leading 
men in the various institutions, to use 
every measure to operate on the feel- 
ings of the people, and every thing 
tending to increase interest is ex- 
hibited; so that frequently more’ és 
said than the subject will allow. Thus 


ed | the description of the orator, and the 


imagery of the poet, are used for bias- 
ing the public mind. But the plain 
truth, distinct from all figurative lan- 
guage, and from all ideas of money- 
raising, but calmly related as a matter 
of authentic narrative, would surely 
come with a very different aspect. In 
order to accomplish the ends which 
are kept in view, many men of little 
thought hazard incorrect assertions ; 
others, of wiser heads, rather encou- 
rage them than oppose ; thasgradually 
a system of the most terrific kind is 
formed, respecting the ignorance of 
the heathen, the dreadful anger of the 
benevolent Creator resting on them, 
the thousands which hourly fall inte 
everlasting burnings, where the first 
eof the spiry fame gives the 





boundary. 


| first Gdea’ of a fature state, with all 
| other: mysteries, misevies, &. And 
| for what is all this? Or what does it 
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P! duce. Why it causes evern enue 

jhe main 4 ors “up; willingly, aypart 

otis poss aloes towards, aneliorat+ 

e condition of such anfortunate 

pu dos To Tf “this. were, ,all..true,.it 

would be well enough; but it may be 

nearly allerror. It may exist as.a 

picture, more in the’ human imagina- 
tion than on the tablet of truth. 

That some good may arise from the 
] egos of missiovaries, 1 do not deny, 

have already allowed it; but let the 
good be imagined of a temporal kind, 
which arisés from man; and of an 
eternal kiitd, which originates ; »with 
God. Men are.calied children)of one 
parent, and a parent who doth as it 
pleaseth Him, among the “ armies of 
heaven and the inhabitants of the 
earth.” ©His' pleasare is. the welfare 
of His children, and His love cannot 
be chained down by mere human 
passions... It is not the situation of 
a man, that exhibits or excludes him 
from the eye of Omniscience. It is 
not Europe only, or Britain particu- 
larly, which receives the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness ; but His beams 
extend to all. The system of the 
Divife Government mast so far ex- 
ceed the groveliing ideas of mortals, 
as the beautiful assemblage and har- 
mopy of the heavenly bodies exceed 
the turbid chaos which formed the 
first'state of creation. 

1 must now conclude my remarks ; 
and ‘if Ihave succeeded in shewing | 29 
the improbability” of thousands or 
anjlliess of poor mortals being neces- 
sarily placed in dependence, for future 
liappiness or misery, on the caprice 
of their ignorant fellow-creatares, I 
have not expended:a’ few words in 
vain, 


cee 
MUTUAL ACCOMMODATION | -RECOM- 
MENDED TO PROTESTANTS AND 
CATHOLICS. 


Mr. Epitor, 


Sir,—Thinking that the article, “Pro- 
testants and Catholics Contrasted,”. 
which appeared in your Imperial Maga- 
zine for March last,col, 256;:may to 
many readers: ar abstrase and in- 
conclusive, ‘T have herewith sent you 
an elucidation, taken:from a. letter of 
Sir Richard Steele,addressed to Pope 
Clement the Eighth’; a translation of 
which you will fiud in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine for March ‘cur- 





sents (done by nthe Rev. Dr. ; “Adan 
Clarke. > By 
15th March, 182%. pry ot mn 


‘Do not ‘think, th that I require all 
this from your Holiness, without offer- 
ing any thing on. our part; very ‘far 
from it. I: acknowledge .we should 
net expect. you to make'.so. great:a 
sacrifice of your pretensions, unless 
others. abandon, on their side, all:that 
they have of the same kind, and of the 
same. nature. .If your, Holiness; ne- 
nounce infallibility, it is very just that 
the Protestant Churches should re- 
nounce .also:incontestable authority, 
If you abandon the Council of ‘Prent,; 
let the Dutch also abandon the Synod 
of Dort, and let all others banish from 
religion ali kinds of merely human.de- 
cisions. -If you cut off the Inquisition, 
let them suppress pecuniary fines, :im- 
prisonments, and the whole train:of 
secular and worldly artillery. .1f you 
oblige all the noblemen among: you to 
bow the knee, and render homage:to 
the name of Jesus Christ; onthe ether 
side, Jet. Calvin, Luther, Zuinglius; 
Knox, Laud, Baxter, &e. and allhether 
idols of the people, prostrate \them- 
selves before the Saviourof the world.” 

I t + 
APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. R, HALL, OF LEICESTER. 


(Continued from col. 795. dia 


29.—I? requires butlittle reectionito 
perceive, that whatever veilsia future 
world, and.contracts the limits of ex- 
istence within the present. life) must 
tend, in a proportionate: by to 
diminish the grandeur, andnarrew the 
sphere, of human agenoy .°,/\9hr 

30.—The idea of Deity is composed 
of ‘tee richest elements ;,it ¢mbeaces, 
in the character ofa beneficent Parent, 
andalmighty Ruler, whatever,is vene- 
rable in wisdom, ‘whatever is.awfal in 
authority, .whatever is tavebing in 
goodness. 

31.—It is the, moral relations which 
man is sappesed to. beartoia superior 
power ; theawfulidea of accountability, 


the influence which his presentdisposi- 


tions and actions are conceivedito have 
upon hiseternal destiny, more than any 
superiority of intellectual. powers ab- 
stracted. from. these .considerations, 
which invest him with such mysterious 
grandeur, and constitute the firmest 
guard on. the sanctuary. of human life. 

‘32,—The happiness which religion 
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conférs ify the present life, are bless- | 
ings which it scatters by the way, in 
its march to immortality. >" » 

33.—It is the-very essence of the 
pr so principle to preside and'con- 
trol. 

34,—Religion, on account of its inti- 
mate relation to afutare state, is every 
man’s proper business, and should be 
his chief care. 

85.—The primary traths of religion 
are ef such daily use and necessity, 
that they form not the materials of 
mental luxury, so properly, as the food 
of the'soul. 

86:—In improving the character, 
the influence of general knowledge 
is often feeble, and always indirect; 
of religious knowledge, the tendency 
to purify the heart is immediate, and 
forms its professed scope and design. 

87.—To regard religion with indif- 
ference, is the mark not of a noble, 
but an abject mind, which, immersed 
in 'sensualities, or amused with trifles, 
deems itself unworthy of eternal life. 

38.—To forego the hope of immor- 
tality without a sigh; to be gay and 
sportive on the brink of destruction, 
in the very moment of relinquishing 
prospects, on which the wisest and 
best in‘ eyery age have delighted to 
dwell, is the indication of a base and 
degenerate spirit. 

39.—All the discoveries of the gos- 
pel bear an intimate relation to the 
character and offices of the Saviour ; 
from him they emanate, in him they 
centre; noris any thing welearn from 
the: Old or New Testament of saving 
tendency, further than asa part of the 
truth as it isin Jesus: The neglect of 
considering revelation in this light, is 
afruitfal source of infidelity. 

40.Viewing Christianity in no 
highet character than a republication 
of the law of nature, men are first Jed 
to doubt the importance, and next the 
truth, of the discoveries it contains ; an 
casy and natural transition, since ‘the 
question of their importance is so 
per licated with that of their truth, 

‘Scriptures themselves, that the 

aap refined ingenuity cannot long 
keep them separate. 


41, Natural religion, were it capa- 


ble of being carried to the utmost per- 
fection, ‘can never supersede the ne- 
cessity of revealed. 

42,— Infidelity possesses the pro- 
perty of attracting to itself the morbid 
humours ‘which pervade the charch, | 


until. the Christian profe sion, 0 

ote hand, ‘is rédticed to a vo aa 
healthy state ; and scepticism,“on it th 
other, exhibits nothing SF ule ee 
putridity and disease. 
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Let me dry the falling r iter o 
Tears that flow from sym 6a} 
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Stay not brother’s it 
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7 eternal to inherit, . 
eaming with celestial light. Ab 


Pretty innocents, alas! ane 104 


You hardly’ know the cause ye ange 
Know, the spirit takes ‘its be ores 
Never, never, to return. unsg & 


Yet be patient, time fast fiéeting |"! 
* Shall restore the youth so dear,’ =" 


Not on earth, but heaven, meeting, mf 
Live for ever with him theres (6 6): 


eis ae soothe your father’ Sang’ 
per Phage in your arms, q 

Bids sane mother cease to languish, |» >: 

Use your little artless charms. 5.) ¢ 
Tell them you shall five t@bless tletiy, 

Live to wipe away their tears,'‘') 9°! 
And your love shall still caress them; 

In the future vale of years, 


i 
TY xo. 


a 


“HE cage - Ra WAY THAT 1 
I vo not know, nor can I say, 
While on this globe terrene, 
What will befall me in my way 
Through life’s tempestuous scene ; 
What varic-as snares lie thick around, 
To draw my feet in folly’s round. 


Of this I am assur’d, 
That dangers on me wait, 
Many have oo allar’d 
To quit the passage strait. 
Almighty Saviour, be my, stay, 
While travelling through the thorny way. 


Sufficient tis for me, 
afta the desert wide, 
ince alti is known to thee, 
Orie wilt be my ide, 
And wilt in safety bring me through, 
Thy lovely countenance to view. 


1’é trast alone in thee, 
And seek no other friexid, 
i! thon art all to me, 
my thor and my. end, 
ing on thee, oi m secure, 


re: dha unto the end endure. A. B. 
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ON THE WELSH ‘BARDS, PUT TO 
-e DEATH BY KING EDWARD. | 


Occasioned De f that Action 
C sare Blt of the Nmperial Mapesias,. 
: * BY JOHN GORTON. 


AND shall the bards'be unlamented then, 
Who fell so bravely in the cause of freedom ? 
Shall.virtue bave no sigh, and drop no tear, 
When the sad record of their wo is read? 
Shall pity be so stifled when their hap, 

So undeserv'd, is told,—their massacre— 

At which the page of history well may blash, 
At sanguinary Edward, fierce and crael? 

And shall these:sons of song, whose wild harps 


ru 
In ee of inberty ; whose bosoms glow’d 
With patriotic zeal ; whose deeds conspir’d, 
Boldly to check an impioas tyrant’s progress, 
Be, in this age of light, contemn’d, degraded, 
Their deaths applanded, and the barbarous 


m te, 
That sign’d their bloody warrant, justified? 
Then to the golden dreams of love of country 
Aud sg aaa the noblest pas- 
sions 
That have ennobled man in ev’ry age.— 
Bat n0,—it cannot be, however some 
May ‘rudely treat their ashes, soil their 


memory ; 
(How vie th’ attempt to soil!) yet shall their 
fame 
naa long as liberty shall be priz’d) 
Unbtarnish’d ; and their names shall! still exist, 
As the dévoted band, who sung the songs 
Of freedom sweetly, and whose warbling lyres 
Nothing could still bat death,—death violent ; 
As glorious minstrels, who disdain’d to live, 
When ’twould be deem’d disgraceful te sur- 
vive 
Their own and country’s rights. Talk not of 
Edward, 
His arms, his conquest! See the Druids’ 
raves !— 
Here must his blood-stain’d laurels droop and 


die ; 
While theirs will bloom to all eternity. 
i 
SONNET. 


St. Marr. CHAP. VItt. 


Tue furious tempest rose—and the wild wave 
Swept on the bark whereholy Jesus slept.— 
His fearfal followers woke bim—‘ Master, 


save, 
Ob ! save us, or we perish !” He who kept 
The stormy deep was there :—the Saviour said, 
“« Why are ye fearfal, ye of little faith ?” 
Then rose, and at his voice the waters fled, 
The winds were hush’d to’peace, and not a 
breath 
Distarb’d = calm profound.—Oh! Master 
still, 
When storms of ¢aré and sorrow round me 


press, ' 

May the blest i . 
peepee fond apse 
“Why art thee tearful?” Saat 
ivine meat 


epress,— 

3 | OF Ia Ree 
That awed the stormy deep, 12°e4¢s Mile, “ 
P M. A. R. 





ham-place 


On secing the beautiful Ruins of 8 
anston of 
uw 


O SLAUGHAM-PLACE, when distant far from 


en I in fond idea shall retrace 

feinated walls, which ivies grace. 
Once thou,no donbt, wast pleasure’s fond resort, 
And here, methinks, fond fashion beld ter 


court ; 
When festive joy was beard within thy walls 
Where now the bat resides, the night-bird 


M oft will bring th to 
men’ will bri ee near to me; 
Wh 4 hall 

Thy 


8 
Yes, in the days of thy festivity, 
Love, peace, and pleasure, may have dwelt in 


thee. 
And oft the sound of harmony and joy 
Might, night and day, the band and mind em- 


0 
When the as dancers, and the motley tribe, 
With — hail’d the bridegroom ‘and’ the 

ride. 
And here, perhaps, as time was marching on, 
The happy pair beheld their firstborn son ; 
And thought they now could need_no otlier joy, 
When, lo! to biast their bliss, death snatoh'd 


the boy. 
Oh Death !—relentless tyrant,—nature’s foe,— 
Say—haye not here thy darts laid many low? 
Perhaps the widow’s heart, here sunk with 
ief, 
Or the vich orphan wept, and sought relief. ' 
For O, too sure, the gay and gilded dome 
Can ne’er elude distress !— Ah no!—’twill come. 
Here, tho’ in pomp array’d, mid riches stor’d, 
Thy inmates oft perhaps on sorrow pored. 
Say, have not here th’ attendants upon life, 
Pain, sickness, perjary, distress, and strife, 
Alternate fill’d thy rich possessor’s breast, 
The lowdomestic, or the noble gaest ? 
And, precious thoaght, here too might chance 
, to — 1 
ure piety, with joy unspeakable. 
For thou, O heav’s-bore friend! art not con- 


ined 
To low, inferior sons of haman kind. 
Bat tho’ the poor are oft enriched by thee, 
Thou’rt sometimes found with rank and royalty. 
Pleas’d with the hope, that holy zeal and grace 
Dwelt here,—I hail thy ruins; Slaagham-place! 
Where are the heads which plaun’d thy first 


mm 
And nature’s beanties did with art combine ? 
Where now the hands which rear’d thy stately 


walls, 
Thy battlements raised up, and paved thy balls? 
Where now the festive train which -fill'd the 


Adorn’d with beauty, imsecence, aud grate? 
Of all who ever did in thee reside, 

This only now remains,—They liv’d—and died. 
The bold designer, and the ing man, 
Have reach’dthe goal—their earthly race have 


ran; 
The master, andthe builder of theatome, 
Have ceas’dideeaying ia the darksome' tomb ; 
Have moulder‘é:fong to dust; theirmative'soil, 
Nor know:thetroubles now of wortdty tail. 
But heree arises:in the thinking brenst | 
This'serious qaestion,—are their souls at rest? 
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Are all who once d , from sorrow free, 
And enter’d ona Ryn ate Ri 
tretoh of 


ne . 


Alas! the } DS 
Will scarce allow that ell with me. 
Yet the great, solemn, awfal day ofda 

Will bring’te light the this Ny 


Tremendous trath !|—the secrets ofeach heart 
Will then be open laid ;—no mystic art 
Will then avail to hide from beaven’s great 


King, 
Who knows inmost thoughts, and wheace 
they spring. 
Almighty Builder of the human frame, 
In thy blest book may I but find my name. 
Nought will it thee avail, if I began 
My race in gilded dome or cottage span; 
The chief of which I then shall t, will be 
That I’m a sinner sav’d by grace most free. 

Woolwich. Hi. 

’ — 
SONNET. 
St. Joun, CHAP. XI. 

“aM the resurrection and the life, 

He who believes on me shall neyer die ;” 
These, Master, were thy words, and still rel 
My bopes unmov’d upon them, ’mid the strife 

Of earthly care,—and then I follow thee 

To cold grave, where Lazaras is laid ; 

I see thy tears, and Mary asks thine aid ; 
Theaid is present—‘‘ That thou beardest me, 
Father, I thank thee,”—and thou criest alond 

To Lazarus, *‘ Come forth!” He lives, he 

breathes ; 

The faneral garb is rent ; the many wreathes 
Of death are torn away; and the pale shrood— 
Whilst wondering forms around the Saviour 


deen tee { Almighty Lo 
And own resence of Almight ye. 

. M.A.R. 
——— 


BANKS OF THE CALDER. 


BeauTeous are thy rising hills, 
And the gently marmuring rills, 
Flowing through the meads so green, 
Oh; how charming is the scene ! 
Let me have a cot beside 
Calder’s | ae, wap tee tide ; 
Where, along its sinuous way, 
‘Qt at evening would I stray, 
While the Yenting moon-beams pale 
‘(Quiver’d o'er each hill and dale ; 
\ This sweet season I would choose, 
And I'd court the pensive muse; 
Bat when winter’s surly blast 
O’er each hill and dale is cast, 
= my cot I'd then <a 
By the cheering evening 
‘Phere with Milton 


Or sweet Thomson’s muse rehearse ; 
Or the tedious hoars e 
On gentle Bloomfield’s “‘ Farmer's Boy.” 
But if nobler themes invite, 
When come on the shades of night, 
Then with Herschel I can stray 
O’er the ample milky-way; 
veronica mite 
year. 

— —— shail find ; 

ese will please m ive mind ; 
These will point od Costalnnend 
To-the throne of nature’s God. T.C. 





or Ty50 TAR APARSS ENS, | 
°TIs evening,—Venns sheds her softest beams 
Upon the earth,—and leads the heavens along; 


shine? 
Or art thon ed like this of ours, - 
Thy sew ny sah ‘thy valleys deck’é with 
flowers? 
Or the abode of the blest, ; 
Where — friends and weary pilgrims 
rest pe 34 
These, — _ wonders, mysteries, now con- 
And in this world to man mast never be re- 
veal’d! PR. 


- 


ee 


SONNET TO MARIA. 
(WRITTEN IN JANUARY.) 


Now has stern winter stript each tow’ring tree, 
And nota flow’r is seen to deck our plains,, 
But stifl thy cheek a beauteous flow’r retains, 

The lily and the rose still bloom wi er 

Now the pois’d lark forsakes the | . 

In which he lately tan’d his little t. 

Where is = blackbird’s distant voice? and 

where 

on Philomela’s sweet a note? 

fragrant weodbine and the blashing rose, 
. Whioh lately round her little dwelling grew, 

Lie baried deep in winter's drifting anows; 
Bat genial spring their beauties will renew. 

But, ah! Maria, when thy beanty’s o’er, 

*Tis doom’d, alas! te blossom here no more. 


eo ee 
TO PITY. 


YEs, gentle Pity, yes, thou art 
The true-born child of love ; 
To soften the prood buman heart, 
Thon quit’st the realms above. 


Thon art misfortune’s sweetest friend, 
Sasceptible of wo ; 

The deep-drawn sigh thy breast doth rend, 
Thine eyes with tears o’erflow. 


The gem, which sparkles on thy face, 
Outvies the diamond’s clare, 

And, like the san, it shines with grace, 
Effalgert, warm, and fair. 


Through the dark caverns of the mind, 
The empire of Old Night, 

Thy genial rays impart, most kind, 

A cheering floed of tight. 


Despair in wild disorder flies 
At thy harmonious voice ; 

And hope returns from yonder skies, 
To make the soul rejoice. 


bi ! thine it is to give relief, 
rhe Bains to heat the woueds of grief, 
A cordial for her woes. 


Dartmouth. J. M. M. 
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THB MAN OF PLEASURB'S INVOCA- 
TION TO HAPPINESS. 


Hat! lovely queen, descendant of the skies, - 
Fair Happiness, where dost thon deign to 
we 





Say where on earth thy much-sought Eden 
lies ? 


Vouchsafe, sweet maid, a child of dust to 
tell. ; 


Fall oft thy form I’ve pictar'd to my mind ; 
To make thee mine, I’ve striv’n with eager 


onic 
But then heed: mock’d me, faithless as the wind, 
Thou’st prov'd a vision under fancy’s mask. 


Thee long I’ve sought, through various paths 


0 find, 
By hope led on to tread each devious road ; 
A weary trav’Iler still, I’m far bebind, 
-Yet.anxious stili to reach thy blest abode. 


In pity bear a mourner at th y shrine, 
Nor mock me with thy visionary bliss ; 
O ! condescend to bid me call thee mine, 
Say, wilt thou bless me, heaven-born Hap- 
piness? 
«* Know, erring man, thy suit is urg’din vain, 
Where Folly rales L can’t my joys impart; 
I with fair Virtue bold my halcyon reign, 
Can never bless the irreligious heart. 


“To oe “iin precepts heed, frail child of 


clay, 

Pursue the road the ‘ Man of sorrows’ trod ; 
The gospel chart, to me, points out the way, 

And thou wilt find me in the smiles of God!” 


Dartmouth. J.M.M. 
a 


THE POET’S WISH. 
(WRITTEN FOR A LADY’S ALBUM.) 


Lapy! accept a poet’s lays, 

Unskill’d in flattery and praise, 
Which bards too frequent blend; 
No laarel’d wreath his theme inspires, 

His mase a loftier meed desires, 
That valued meed—your friend. 


Tf wishes can avail on earth, 
They mast be those that give the birth 
To holy, ardent pray’r, 
That rise perfum’d with incense sweet, 
Above yon azure sky,—and meet 
A gracious welcome there. 


Such shall be mine, and such for you, 
As trath sincere, and ceaseless too, 

Till life’s last spark expire, 
And when death’s chills assail my heart, 
And natare’s music-pow’rs depart, 

I'll breathe the strong desire. 


No fame, as wit and beauty, win 
My wishes prompt— nor good within 
e range of mortal ken,— 
May these be thine, if grace allow ; 
But higher good I wish for now, 
And shall be wish’d for then. 


On earth may heaven’s soft blessing shine 
Around your path,—till notes divine, 

By saints and s song,— 
Employ your pow’rs where God resides, 
So prays the bard, who now subscribes 

imself your fritid ‘ ~ 


Folkestone. J. YouNG. 


Poetry. 
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TWILIGHT. 


THE sun had set, the birds retir'd, 
The ox had sought its stall, 
The farmer’s boy retarn’d full tir’d, 
The dew began to fall ; 
The breeze had ceased to move the air, 
’T was nature’s trial to be fair. 
Each flow’r was lightly wet with dew, 
The stars above bad met, 
The sky assum’d a crimson hue, 
To paint the sun just set; 
The Shey tug on the ether sails, 
And sweetly sung the nightingales. 
The leaf assum’d a darker hue, 
The flowers fold around, 
Nature sare bore a nature new, 
And eve with sweets was bound. 
I asked a boy, ‘* What charm’d the plain?” 
The boy replied, ‘‘ "Twas Twilight’s reign.” 
W.M. Hicerns. 


— 
SONNET.—To RIETAULT ABBEY. 


These Ruins are delightfally situated near 
Hemsley, Yorkshire, in a romantic valley, 
presenting wood, rock, and water; and are 
unquestionably the finest architectural speci- 
men of monastic remains in that coanty. 


Hoak relict of magnificence and pow’r ! 
What though thy sumptuous scenes no more 


surprise ; 
Yet still thy shatter’d walls and sinking tow’r 
Present Elysium to the poet’s eyes: 

And midst that fane, his feeling soul to pour, 
When all is calm as summer-ev’ning skies ; 
Oh! it is heaven,—or bliss which cannot cloy ; 

"Tis sweet as love !—unutterable joy. 


The “arch-crash’d’” sanctuary, strew’d 
around, 
With Gothic grandeur, and old Norman 


strength, 

In desolation, prompts the thought profound ; 
And teaches foolish man thefleeting length 
Ofbaman glory, in its proudest might, 

Which time and death shade in oblivion’s night. 
G. Y. HARRISON, 
Thirsk, Oct. 17th, 1825. 
—__ 
LINES 
WRITTEN ON A BLANK-PAGE IN DON JUAN, 


READER! seek’st thou for passion’d song ? ’tis 


ere, 
And robed in all the charms that diction gives, 
Yea, here are strains might please a cynic’s ear, 
They whisper of a breast where Genias lives. 


Seek’st thou the wit, the sarcasm, and the 


sneer, 
Which proud and high-born satirists impart? 
Here they seem throned in their proper sphere ; 
Are blighting as the Indian’s poison'd dart. 


Seek’st thou to see all-conquering love ar- 
ra ’ 


iy 

In vest as rich as sheets of evening’s sky? 
It wanders here beneath the minstrel’s shade, 

To ae hg crime, and heave the madd’ning 

sigh. 

But if thou seek’st for strains to raise thy mind 

Above all earthiy hopes, then hence—away-- 
Here = Le ade seek, but here thou canst not 


What thou desir’st,—for ’tis a sensual lay. 
ELIsHaA TATHAM. 
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Review.—Ess arious Subjects 
of eee ist and Anti- 
quity. he ve + Fotrifey 5 
D.D. Ben, \ BPs: seeing | 
man and Co, 1 of ange 


A Lavoriéus cand well-weitten wotk, 
in three thitk octavo’ volumes;* 6n 
Biblicat -Literatare,  pablished’ sonie 
time since, and ‘received with*niore 
than ordinary approbation, has tstab- 
lished the fame of Dr. Townley,as an 
able critic ‘and. profeund scholar; at 
once indefatigable and successful in 
his researches. His name, therefore, 
prefixed to any publication, is always 
sare to comifiand respect, and his-re- 
marks. ‘ean sdarcély fail to ensute 
reverential attention, 

In the work before us, the Essays 
are temiin number, all bearing on 
the, Christian religion; but. chiefly 
taking otheirystand. on: those twilight 

ions of ecclesiastical history; 'that 
setims,to lie between light dark- 
ness ; and wn — — admire With 
what dextérity the author gropes his 
wes Ale “the palpable Piety bs 
In this: half‘shadowy element he ap-~ 
er to he quite at home ;' scarcely 

any’ loud ts ‘too dense’ for him ‘td 
pierce, and bat few obstacles'can re- 


tard his progress. 


) His: first. essay ison the ancient | 


Zabii, or Ante-Mosaicidolaters. These 
he'eontsiders as- having descended from 

pled Egypt,—spread into 
Ag TB ayy given birth to the idola, 
trous worship of the stars and of. fire, 
andcas:having laid the foundationiof 
astrology.’ | He conceives, that among 
the Hindoos, the Chimese, and even 
Mexicans, many Of their descendants 
may, still, be found; but that im the 
Parsees of Persia, and the Sabians of 
Arabia. the direct line of descent may 
be mest distinctly traced. . 

The: ancient ‘worship of: the ass; 
with whieh’ the Jews and primitive 
Christians»have been successively re- 
proache he considers as an es ca- 
= Pagan origin; fou pro- 

“ob. some. confused notions of 
detaphed, Passes of Scriptare, both 
misandét and misrepresented: 

The ter-ef, Mary Magdalane, 
he tes: from those aspersions 
with which® ler ‘pe ut 
has been. loaded : copoe! rity it to be 

* 





y 
contempt. B s* tatie sh vod? 


82.—VOL. VII. 











On the ‘ancient Christa m Fagin, 
> ce ik caer find 
vesarksy: \Fnon few: 


min fs pe ‘Towsley hat oo ‘traced the 
progress 0 custom from its primi- 
tive source, (that of secrecy, to avoid 
persecution,) through » the. various 
vandaat which it has takény while 
sing downward..on the stream of 
taper fthis ancient practice;he con- 
siders our common wakesj* even 
fairs, to be surviving an8 
The fifth essay treats of lots,in Which 
the weakness and superstiti frond 
human, mind appear in a most. more. 
rable state.. The-varieties which 
eae an art of .divination has; .as- 
sumed, are placed ina. go 
light ; and on tracing its. Lp avueienen 
cannot but sigh at the follies of man 
kind. > souls Sliw .ya@ 
The Agape, still retaitfed ‘among 
the ete rien the Mar on the 
coast 0 abar, e Mrs 
and the Wesleyan Sine 
the appellation of Love eas 5, 
the subject of the sixth’ essay, 
is, traced, with ability and = he 
community of goods which disti ; 
ed’ the professors of Christianity in the 
apostolic age. It is supported by:ap- 
peals to a. that cannot be 
questioned,» |; OF FHT 
The seventh essay is the Jeast in- 
teresting, its application being near}y 
obsolete. 
The eighth esvey talhies fo, hen 
pal C 
and is historical ‘n “its el octple. ind 
interesting’ in’ its detail. Atthétigh, 
among the Roman Catholics, the stic- 
cess of this society bas long beet a 
subject of great exultation, itm 
justly doubted whether it has tot | 
of more mischief. than: benefit to Ltt 
kind, by extending the name wi 
the nature of Christianity, and render- 
ing it ees in the eyes of the 
inteHigent;by + ye 
tices with witch’ it has been asso- 
rhe prohibi 


te “ate the Teconish racer ‘t. 


ninth essay, presest us a F 
that at opeoawakens our ation 
and contempt) ‘i thio woibobela the 
library of Alexandria im flames, and 
gaze ene se ore 

wadthe 
“have ‘no 
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Review.—Young Disciples’ Guide. 





reason to be astonished at the igno- 
rance that prevails in that intolerant 
conimunity. They love darkness ra- 
ther than light, because their deeds 
are evil. 

The spread of the gospel is the sub- 
ject of the concluding essay, in which 
the author argues, that notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties with which Chris- 
tianity has had to contend, its light 
and power have been gradually in- 

‘from its commencement to 
the present time; and that in no stage 
of its progress has it ever verged to- 
wards extinction. 

On this and on other topics of dis- 
cussion in these essays, a difference 
of opinion may be found in the learned 
Christian world; and where demon- 
strative evidence is unattainable, 
diversity of sentiment is the natural 
consequence of enlightened toleration. 
We do not mean to insinuate, that 
Dr. Townley’s arguments are unan- 
swerable, for infallibility, in his pre- 
fatory observations, he totally dis- 
claims. His reasonings, however, 
have an imposing aspect; and, al- 
though in some instances they may 
be found inconclusive, his work, taken 
as a whole, is calculated to throw 
much light on some Christian rites, 
the origin of which, but few only have 
either the opportunity or the ability 
to trace. 


ee 


Review.—A Guide for Young Disci- 
ples of the Holy Saviour in their Way 
to Immortality. By J. G. Pike. 
18mo. pp.595, London. Richard 
Baynes. 

WE find, on referring to the date when 
this work came to hand, that it has 
been a long time in our possession ; 
but we beg to assure the author, that 
this delay to notice his production has 
not arisen from negligence; and we 
wish to convince the public, that it has 
not been occasioned by any want of 
merit in the performance. Itis solely 
attributable to the maltiplicity of 
works which press for admission into 
our pages, and the small portion of 
our magazine which we can devote to 
this department of literature. 

This ‘Guide for Young Disciples’ is 
well deserving the title that it bears, 
and if the author had extended it, to 
embrace many who have made con- 
siderable advances towards maturity, 
we should not have charged him with 





ree 


overstepping the bounds of modera- 
tion and truth. In the early part of 
his work, Mr. Pike examines the 
grounds of the Christian religion, and 
finds solid footing; but we cannot 
follow him through the lines and evo- 
lations of his march, without passing 
the limits of propriety. His arguments 
in support of the facts to be establish- 
ed, are rather solid than profound, and 
they command attention without claim- 
ing the merit of originality. 

Having laid the foundation, Mr. 
Pike next proceeds to erect the super- 
structure, and this he does with a 
strong and steady hand. His materials, 
drawn from the storehouse of God, 
are cemented with something more 
durable than untempered mortar, and 
though not rendered splendid by arti- 
ficial decorations, the building will 
yield, on inspection, a valuable col- 
lection of gospel traths, arranged in 
consecutive order. 

Throughout this volume, the author 
aims, almost invariably, at the reader's 
heart; and even when he appeals to 
his understanding, it is done with an 
eye to his spiritual welfare, that his 
faith may stand in the wisdom and 
power of God, and that grace may 
reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life. The leading doctrines of 
Christianity are clearly stated and 
rationally defended ; but experimental 
and practical godliness is the burden 
of its pages. In every chapter we 
perceive a vigorous pulsation beating, 
nor do we conceive that any reader 
can attentively peruse this book, and 
remain wholly unaffected. 

The localities of his particular creed, 
the author’s good sense has taught 
him to keep out of sight, so that his 
appeals, unshackled with system, 
come home to the conscience with a 
double force. Many of his arguments 
he has confirmed by quotations from 
the writings of others, whose names 
are well known in the theological 
world, and much sound judgment 
appears in the selections that he has 
made. 

On the subject of recreations in 
which Christians should not indulge, 
the following is the concluding sec- 
tion :— 


‘Let your amusements accord with your 
character. Are you a Christian in truth, then 
ou are adisciple of acompassionate and gentle 
aviour, and gentleness and compassion should 
distinguish you. Any amasement that occa- 
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Review.— Evangelical Miustrel. 
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sions pain, even to the meanest creature, is in- 
consistent witb your character, and disgraceful 
to your profession. As a Christian, you are a 
child of God, a member of his family, a temple 
of bis Spirit, a member of Christ, and a citizen 
of heaven. And do the vain pastimes of a 
sinful and blinded world comport with sach 
acharacter? Is the giddy ball-room, or the 
wanton Bs arpa the midnight assembly, or 
the card and gaming table, suited to your 
sitaation, and becoming your profession? Did 
the Saviour of mankind ever frequent such 
scenes, or, tere he on earth, would he frequent 
them now? Yet he left you his example, that 
you should follow ‘his steps and imitate his 
condact. Woald any one of his apostles (an- 
less it were Judas) have partaken of such 
amusements? yet if there were no harm in 
them, there would have been no harm in the 
Apostles sharing them. And if they were im- 
r for them, they are for you. For the 
lood that redeemed them was shed for you, 
and the eternity that awaited them awaits you. 
Should a Christian, a child of God, be seen 
standing to gaze at a pappet-show ? or mingle 
with the clamoaring, shouting, swearing, drink- 
ing, gambling crowd, that frequent races 
fairs, and other worldly amusements? If the 
amusement itself were not sinful, to associate 
with such men is to disgrace the sacred pro- 
fession of religion. I once knew «a man that 
ono 3 regard to the gospel, that disgraced 
is profession by an apparent eagerness to 
witness scenes of worldly sin and folly. If 
even two blackguards were. fighting in the 
street, he would be one of the first to run and 
stare atthem. Probably he would have ex- 
cused such conduct by the plea, that he took 
po part in what he thas beheld ; but the plea 
would not avail. His conduct betrayed a vain 
carnal worldly dispos?**on, and disgraced the 
character he bore- 

“Let your recreations accord with your 
prospects. You look forward to death, you 
have eternity before you. You hope to join 
the throng of the redeemed ; to sing the an- 
thems of heaven; to become every thing bat 
an angel, among the angels of light ; to worship 
before the eternal throne ; to dwell with God ; 
to live and praise among all the myriads of the 
blest. Should a dying man trifle away the 
fair day of life ?_ Should one who expects to be 
judged for every hour, waste the hours which 
go so fast, never must retarn?. Could 
an angel or a glorified saint sojourn a few 
weeks in this world, where would you expect 
to find him? Not in the theatre, not in the bail- 
room, nor at the card-table, not employing the 
few days of his stay on novels or romances, 
they ever so ingenious; bat cheering by his 
presence the abodes of sickness and sorrow, or 
recreating his mind with admiring the works 
and ways and word of God. And do not you 
expect to be a glorified spiritsoon? Is not 
that your high destination? Are you not al- 
ready a annbevat the family to which glorified 
— belong? O, let even your amusements 
then comport with such bopes and such a cha- 
racter! One simple rule, well observed, will 
lead you right. t your amusements be such 
as an apostle might have partaken of, such as 
you will not regret in your dying moments, 
nor be ashamed of before the bar of the eternal 
Judge.” —p. 385 to 387. 





The subjects discussed in this vo- 
lume are so numerous, that the whole 
may be said to be a compendium of 
Christianity, and, in most cases, the 
talent displayed by the author in the 
execution of his plans, is. nat inferior 
to that which appears in the specimen 
before the reader. On several other 
passages we had fixed an eye, but.our 
imits admonish us to conclude, and 
we obey the summons, recommending 
the book as a valuable treatise on vital 
religion. 

Ta ee ¢% 
Revitw.—The Evangelical “Minstrel. 

Poems on Missionary and other Sub- 

jects. By Joshua Marsden. 12mo. 

pp. 152. Baynes and Son, Pater- 
noster-row. 1825. set 


Tue contents of this little volume are 
highly miscellaneous, the sabjects be- 
ing no less than sixty-five in number. 
They have, however, in their general 
aspect, one common character, . and 
uniformly tend to the. promotion. of 
experimental and practical godliness. 
Both in the preface, and in many of 
the poems, there is a vein of innocent 
humour, that enlivens the pages, with- 
out lessening the dignity of the sub- 
jects presented to the readcr’s notice. 
This harmless pleasantry is happily 
described in the following lines from 
Cowper, which the author has taken 
for his motto.— 
“ A Christian's wit is inoffensive, light, 

A beam that aids, bat never grieves the 

sight; 

Vigurine in age, as in the flash of youth, 

*Tis always active on the side of truth.” 

The name of Joshua Marsden is not 
a stranger to the public ear. Many of 
his poetical productions have been 
long before the world, and their merits 
have been repeatedly noticed with 
respect in several periodical journals. 
This past fame can, however, furnish 
the author with no certificate to claim 
approbation on the present occasion ; 
but itis an act of justice to state, that 
the. compositions of the volume before 
us will not tarnish his former honours. 
In all the pieces now submitted to our 
inspection, perspicuity of expression 
is one of their distinguishing charac- 
teristics, Mr. Marsden has the happy 
art of selecting appropriate words, in 
which, to communicate his thoughts; 
nor do his resources fail, amidst the 
varictics of versification with which 
his pieces abound. His muse appears 
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is the garb of decent simplicity, un- 
adorned with artificial decorations, and 
without those wanton airs which she 
sometimes displays while revelling io 
the wild ‘luxuriance of thought. In 
this plain attire, her attractions arise 
solely from her native loveliness, and 
hence, we have an opportunity of sur- 
veying her features, without being in 
danger of delusion from her occasional 
fascination 


8. 
‘0 fe confirm the opinion thus given, 
we select the following poem, entitled, 
‘* A Hint to Christians and Ministers, 
suggested by reading Captain Parry’s 
Voyage in quest of a North-west Pas- 
sage.”-— 


Shail PARRY brave the hyrrovs of that tide, 
Where never ship before was seen to glide ; 
Tewpt legion danger, under Polar skies, 
Where torpid natare one vast roin lies, 

And life,—if life cap sach a clime illame,— 

Is mere existence, breathing through the 

loom ? 

Shall be explore that mart of ice and sleet, 
Where nature's pulse is hardly felt to beat ; 
Where everlasting desolation reigns 

O’er carth and ocean, bound in frozen chains? 
mal he tempt regions hideous and dark, 

That vever smil’d since Noaun left the ark? 
To crown his temples with his country’s 

wreath, 

Invade these frizid-avenues of death; 

The barriers of the Arctic Circle force, 

With not a magnet to direct his course, 

With not a sun to gild that arch divine,* 

That shews his distance from the Pole and 

Line? 

Shall he, when science, honour, fame, invite, 
Brave the long gloom of Hyperborean night? 
Shall he, shall PARRY, for a paltry lure, 
These, and ten thousand nameless ills endure? 
And shall not. I, when god and duty call, 

Fly to the utmost limits of the ball, 

Cross the wide sea, along the desert toil, 

Or circumnavigate each Indian isle, 

To togrid regions fly, to save the lost, 

Or brave the rigour of eternal frost? 

I may, like Baainerp, perish in my bloom, 
A group of Indians weeping round my tomb : 
I may, like MARTIN, lay my burning head 

In some lone Persian hat, or Turkish shed : 

I may, like Coke, be baried in the wave : 

I may, like Howarp, find a Tartar grave: 

Or perish, like a XAVIER, on the beach, 

In some poor cottage out of friendsbip’s reach : 
I Fama 0 never let my soul repine ; 

“Lo L am with you ;’—Heaven is in that line : 
Tropic or Pole,.or mild or burning Zone, 
.Is bata step from my celestial throne.--p. 20,21. 


The following piece, entitled “ Jo- 
nah’s Gourd,” will serve further to 
iltustrate our observations ; and we 
have made these the objects of our 
choice, simply because they are 
short.— 





*-The graduated Atch of the Quadrant. 








PEPPER IREEIEBEPIDEPPLOPLEDIOEONOEEAECEEAOE 


Near the preud Assyrian towers 
See the pensive prophet wait, 

Counting o’er the tardy hoars, 
Till the city meet its fate. 


Near him, and to screen his head, 
Green and fair a gourd up grew, 

Wide its ample leayes dispread, 
Dripping with the early dew. 

Cooling its umbrageous shade, 
Soft and sneculent its fruit; 

But its beauties quickly fade,— 
Ab! a worm was in the root! 


So it is with all below, 

Bright its beauty, short its stay, 
Lovely as yon showery bow, 

But, alas! as soon away! 


Beauty, friendship, wit, and wealth, 
Sparkling lastres of an hour, 

And the golden buds of health, 
Wither like a faded flower. 


All are painted shadows here, 
Lovely landscapes in a dream; 

Soon th’ illusions disappear, 
Like the babbles on a stream. 


Why sboald I neglect the skies, 
Pleasures covet, riches board, 
Every bliss that folly buys, 
Has a type in Jonah’s gourd. 


Seek, O child of pain and care, 
Seek beneath the cross a shade ; 
This shall frait perennial bear, 
Bloom when all things earthly fade. 


Lasting as the reign of love, 
This shall flourish when the sun 
Quits his sapphire throne above, 
And old Time his race hasran.-p.110, 11. 


We could easily select from these 

poems, specimens, in which the author 
| would appear to greater advantage 
than in the stanzas quoted; but, that 
he may rise in the estimation of his 
readers, we recomménd them to the 
little volume itself. 


—o——— 


Review.—The Club. A Series of Es- 
says ; originally printed in the Man- 
chester Iris. 12mo. pp.191. Smith, 
Manchester. 1825. 


MANCHESTER has lately made some 
strong claims to credit, for its promo- 
tion of literature and science. A new 
stimulus seems to have been thrown 
into its principal association for the 
diffusion of knowledge ; and measures 
are now actively employed for the 
establishment of its Royal Institution, 
its Mechanic’s Institute, and its Natu- 
ral History Society. We are even 
assured that some steps have been 
taken for the formation of a Botanical 
Garden. A variety of other undertak- 
ings, of minor importance, have also 
been warmly patronized. 
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It becomes interesting to inquire in 
what way, and by whom the waters 
were first agitated. Someihing, or 
somebody, must have given the first 
impulse. There is always some im- 
portant moment when the taste for 
improvement is first communicated, 
In 1821, there seems to have existed 
no feeling of the kind. In literature, 
science, and the arts, things were then 
in the same state as they had been for 
years before. About this period, there 
was a successful attempt (the first ever 
made in Manchester) to establish a 
small periodical publication. This was 
a weekly journal, under the title of 
The Manchester Iris. In this work, 
which was ably conducted, may be 
found, suggestions for all, or nearly 
all, the improvements which the town 
has received. It also contains many 
other hints which may be acted upon 
with advantage. 

Among the various amusing and 
well-written papers which appeared in 
the Manchester Iris, was a series of 
essays, called “The Clab,” which were 
conceived to possess so much merit, 
and which were indeed so much ad- 
mired, that the publisher of the Iris 
was induced, with the concurrence of 
the authors, to give this collection of 
papers to the world ina separate form. 
Accordingly, a small volume has just 
appeared, under the denomination of 
The Club. It contains not only all the 
articles which were printed with that 
title, but also, in the form of an appen- 
dix, a number of letters of a contro- 
versial nature, by which the papers 
of the club were either assailed or de- 
fended. These letters illustrate seve- 
ral allusions contained in the work. 
Some of them are worthy of preserva- 
tion, on account of the style in which 
they are written. 

But, in this respect, they are, how- 
ever, very inferior to the Club, which, 
for vivacity and elegance of style, 
presents specimens equal in sprightli- 
ness to any thing of the same kind 
which has appeared since the time of 
the Spectator. Addison’s papers have 
evidently been the models of the Club; 
and it is, we think, one of the most 
objectionable points in the latter work, 
that the imitation is rather too appa- 
rent. This. remark, however, will 
only apply in a few instances. The 
authors.are persons of too much spirit, 
as their novel and ingenious preface 
will shew, to be the tame imitators of 





any writer, Indeed, they seem inclined 
to found a claim to attention by writ- 
ing in a style unlike to that which, 
accerding to them, is. at present-the 
most popular. But here they are de- 
cidedly wrong. A style like that which 
they have assumed, and which ‘they 
manage so well, has always been, and 
ever will be, admired ; though readers, 
of uncultivated minds or vitiated. taates, 
may, for a time, extol the diction which 
can only find a type in the “‘ sounding 
brass or the tinkling symbol.” 

To shew that we do not praise the 
style of these authors more than they 
deserve, our readers may be able, 
though in an imperfect manner, to 
judge for themselves, by the perusal 
of the following extracts; which will, 
if we mistake not, give them an ineli- 
nation to be better acquainted with 
the work itself.— 


Character of Clubs. 


“The first club which excited the notice of 
our friend was a Masical-Club, from an attend- 
ance at which, being fond of music, be expect- 
ed'to derive much gratification. Bat, baving 
been admitted one night as a visitor, he was 
surprised to find that the usual practice of dis- 
torting the countenance, while singing or play- 
ing, had given most of the members very un- 
seemly visages; and being himself a single 
man, and on his preferment, as we usually term 
it, he feared that to become an active member 
of this institution, might be fatal to his pros- 
pects in another quarter! He has, indeed, 
= so much attention to the subject; that be 

as promised us a paper, in whieh he designs 
to prove that, in proportion as men improve 
the harmony of the voice, they lose that of the 
features. He has lately been at the trouble of 
going to Liverpool, in order to visit the Blind 

sylam of that town, with a view of trying his 
theory under the most favourable circam- 
stances; but, though it received ample confir- 
mation in the exhibition which he there wit- 
nessed, he finds that the choicest Hlustrations 
of it might be met with at the club where it 
was first suggested. 

“He was next admitted into a Blae-Stocking- 
Club, as it is called, consisting of persons’ of 
both sexes, who profess to meet for the par- 
pose of conversing about books, but who usn- 
ally change that topic of conversation, for one 
with which they are, in general, better ac- 
quainted. This clab was restricted to single 
persons. The members, however, paired off 
so rapidly, that oar friend, thinking himself in 
some danger from sach frequent examples, and 
recollecting that they who have the first choice 
seldom leave the best things behind, thought 
it pradent to withdraw while he could do so 
with safety. He is still fond of we jocn- 
larly to this club, and of congratulating himself 
on his escape, the ladies, several of w can 
point ont the road to Gretua, having not proved 
to be such proficients in domestic economy, as 
they are in retailing tea-table criticisms on po- 
pualar novels, and in deciding upon the merits 
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of the most striking passages in Don Juan.” — 
Pp- 17. 
Character of the President. 


“The family of our friend the president ex- 
hibits, in a very hi , that domestic 
felicity for which man is indebted to the insti- 
tation of marriage. He is happy in the pos- 
session of a wife who displays in all her con- 
duct the best qualities of the female character. 
As who enters his house, is strack with 
a perception of elegance which does not resalt 
from the costliness of bis furniture, but from 
the taste which is discovered in its choice and 
disposition. Every thing appears to be in pre- 
cisely its proper place, and would evidently 
lose much of its effect by a different arrange- 
ment. Every thing is exactly clean ; and while 
nothing appears wanting, there is, at the same 
time, nothing unnecessary. 

««When [I visit the old gentleman, I am 
leased with the arrange- 
ment of bis table. Not that his entertainments 
are ever costly. Indeed, all the members of 
the Clab are men of frugal babits, and the Pre- 
sident is, in this respect, looked up to amongst 
us as an example. But his frugality is not 
meanness, and is, in effect, only the art of 
abounding in all necessary things, by avoiding 
such as are at once superfluous and expensive. 
Rarities never appear at bis board, but there 


always. peculiarly 


thoughts are to be advantageously commani- 

to the public, in the writings of those 
authors who have, at different periods, enlarged 
the meaning, and increased the dignity, of the 
English language. He will derive his modes 
of expression from the sacred remains of those 
writers, whose works bave bzen so justly and 
cope y characterized as the well-springs 
of English undefiled : from works deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of classic lore, and rich in 
words and phrases at once noble and expres- 
sive; ample in their meaning, as they are dig- 
ified sonorous in pronunciation. He will, 
I admit, judiciously avoid those inaccuracies 
into which the great but early masters of our 
tongae have sometimes fallen. He will cor- 
rect, by the rules of modera criticism, the 
license which was not only allowable, but ap- 
pears graceful and admirable in their Loeueie 
able works. In making these corrections, and 
in the general formation of his style, be will, I 
conceive, find a pecaliar advantage in taking 
for his mode! the invaluable productions of 
Dr. Johnson. From them certainly he may 
best acquire such a command of the English 
language as should be possessed by every one 
who aspires to the attai t of an eloquent 
style. No other writer has, in my opinion, so 
fully exewplified the dignity and richness of 
which our language is capable, or so variously 
exhibited the power of style to give elevation 








is always plenty, and bis viands are 
with such care, and dressed with so much skill, 
that even epicures must confess themselves 
well treated. There is, at the same time, sach 

flected wel in the countenance and 





an 
behaviour of his excellent wife, so much atten- 
tion to the wants and wishes of all around her, 
so mach politeness, and so little bustle, that a 
guest is almost instantly at his ease, and feels 
a secret exhilaration, from the unfeigned cheer- 
fulness with which he is received.”—p. 81. 


Style of Johnson and Addison contrasted. 


“The President, a little moved perhaps by 
some remarks from the advocates of an casy 
and simple style, is usually the first to quit the 
immediate subject of dispute, and enter apon a 
wider field of discussion. At such times he 
collects all the dignity and importance of his 
manner, and looking round with that air of 
authority which is in him becoming, because it 
appears to be natural, delivers himself, slowly, 
and with a measured cadence, to the following 
effect. 

* So long as it shall be the end of composi- 
tion to adorn and dignify a subject, so long 
will that mode of commonicating bis sentiments 
by which this end is most completely obtained, 
be preferred by a jadicious and skilful writer. 
Such a writer will not derive his modes of ex- 
pression from the loose phraseology of conver- 
sation; or employ words of hackneyed and 
common occurrence. He will be aware that 
the langnage of ordinary life is debased by its 
association with mean and valgar objects, and 
that it is, from that circumstance, unfit for the 
purposes of elevated or elegant composition. 
Leaving, therefore, that language to its only 
legitimate and allowable use, to be the medium 


to jects, and to add to the import- 
ance of those which are in themselves noble. 
In short, when I consider the uncommon ex- 
cellence of this great writer, I do not hesitate 
to pronoonce that the student of composition, 
who shall form himself upon the model of 
Dr. Jobnson’s prose writings, will acquire a 
style as far superior to that of Mr. Addison, as 
a magnificent palace, the finished work of some 
great architect, is superior to a cottage, how- 
ever simply elegant the latter may appear.” 
“The Secretary, who possesses one qualifi- 
cation, which, in the opinion of Bayle, is essen- 
tial to a good disputant—that of patiently hear- 
ing his adversary ; always listens with atten- 
tion, and with an air of deference, to the 
remarks of the President, and generally, after 
a little pause, replies somewhat as follows.— 
“* T think it will be allowed ihat the first re- 
quisite of composition is to convey the meaning 
of uhe writer with clearness and precision. 
Ido not mean that these qualities are of them- 
selves sufficient to constitute a good style, but 
I think that no style can be good in which they 
do not appear. Now, clearness,and precision 
Fi oon to me most effectually to be attained by 
the ase of such words as are of common occur- 
rence, but which are, at the same time, free 
from any taint of vulgarity. The meaning of 
such words is more fully understood by all 
classes of readers, than the meaning of antique 
expressions, or of those sounding words which 
are derived from the learned langaages. With 
respect to the construction of sentences, that 
mode of arranging words which is the least 
artificial, will, I think, generally be most per- 
spicuous. Jt is, therefore, my opinion, that a 
writer who desires to please the community, 
and to obtain general popularity, should avoid 





of communicating the common is of 
mankind, in their ordinary colloquial inter- 
course, he will seek for the words which be 
employs, and for the phrases by which his 





| and learned words ; and endeavour to 
make choice of such as are familiar, bat not 
mean; and that he should aim rather at an ele- 
gant simplicity of style, than at a maguiloquent 
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and stately manner of expression. I am aware 
that a composition which is destitute of uncom- 
mon words, and in which the thoughts are 
expressed in an = and unaffected manner, is 
not so likely to strike the imagination of com- 
mon readers, as a piece which is more inflated 
and artificial. The difficulty which is expe- 
rienced by those who endeavour to write in a 
nataral and simple manner is not apparent to 
the reader; and although he is always more 
pleased with authors who have succeeded in 
this kind of writing, he asually reserves bis 
admiration for those who appear to be more 
rofound, because they are less capable of 
ing anderstood. It is, indeed, necessary to 
be a tolerable judge of composition, and even 
to have had some practice in writing, in order 
to be able to appreciate the merit of a pure, 
natoral, and simple style. I am not surprised 
when I hear the style of Dr. Johnson extolled 
by injadicions readers. I am sensible that 
such a mode of composition must appear to 
them admirable from its very defects ; and that 
his namerous uncommon words, and sounding 
periods, must fall upon their ears with some- 
thing like the effect of a spell or incantation. 
The admirers of the Doctor must excuse me 
if I cannot estimate his productions so highly 
as I do those of Mr. Addison. It is to the 
writings of that gentleman that I would always 
refer those who seek for a model of elegant 
composition. They will find in them that beau- 
tifal simplicity of expression, which engages 
the attention of the reader by a secret charm; 
and which causes him again and again to recur 
to ihe page with invariable delight. Allowance 
mast of course be made for some inaccuracies, 
and for the use of a few words, which, in the 
lapse of a century, have become inelegant. 
Bat making these allowances, we shall no where 
find a style more purely English, or better 
adapted to express with clearness, and in an 
unaffected and graceful , the sentiments 
of theauthor. Style has been termed the dress 
of thought ; and, if I might borrow this meta- 
phor for the parpose of contrasting the styles 
of Addison and Johnson, I would say, that the 
first resembled the vesture of a Grecian nymph, 
shading, but not concealing, the beautifal form 
which it enveloped ; while the latter might be 
likened to the hoop petticoat and towering 
head-dress, by the assistance of which our 
grandmothers appeared taller and filled agreater 
space, but not without losing, at the same 
time, mach of the natural comeliness of the 
female figure. 

“A good deal has been said of the dignity 
and splendour of the Jobnsonian style, and said 
too, im such a way, as would almost lead us to 

P , that nothing’ dignified or elevated 
could be expressed in a natural and simple 
manner. The advocates of this opinion seem, 
to me, to resemble those dramatic poets who 
make a hero by the help of a plume of feathers 
and a flourish of trampets. They appear to 
forget that trifling sentiments may be delivered 
with great pomp of expression, as, on the other 
hand, the noblest thoughts may be expressed 
with great simplicity. I believe, indeed, that 
the most sublime, as well as the most pathetic, 
passages, in the best writers, are those in which 
the simplicity of the — is most conspi- 
cuous. I may instance that celebrated passage 
in the sacred writings, which Longinus has 














qaoted as an instance of the true sublime, 
* And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” Nothing can be more removed 
from stateliness than the language of this pas- 
sage, nothing more elevated the sentiment 
a Sq . ‘ hs 
“ With respect to the etic, if we | 

into those writers who hag most powerfall 

moved the feelings of their readers, we shall 
find that they have generally succeeded, not 
by laboured and rhetorical descriptious of affect- 


simple exhibition of haman 

ings. In Shakespear’s Mac’! 

when Macdoff is made acquainted with the 
slaughter of his whole family by the tyrant, and 
when, to rouse him from the grief which this 
intelligence prodaces, he is exhorted, by his 
friends to exert himself for revenge, what.can 
be more pathetic, or have less of rhetorical 
stateliness, than his reply ?— 

‘ He has no children,—-All my pretty ones? 

Did you say, all?—O, hell kite!—AN?” 

“ As I have not heard it contended, that the 
measured and declamatory style is best adapted 
for delineations of life and manners, or for the 
exhibition of those foibles which are the pro- 
per objects of good-humoared satire; I shall 
only observe, that the silence, on this point, of 
those who are so much disposed to admire the 
style of Dr. Johnson, is a proof that even they 
are compelled to admit the superiority of a na- 
taral and unaffected mode of writing on all 
topics which give occasion for the exercise of 
wit and humour.”—p. 117 te 122. 


The authors are, we think, rather 
too confident as to their secrecy. 
Though they may not be generally 
known, they cannot be wholly con- 
cealed. Notwithstanding the remarks 
in the preface, we should be surprised 
if, where so few excel, their friends 
could not ‘‘ know them by their style.” 
Weconcur with them, indeed, in think- 
ing that “they have nothing to fear 
from publicity.” The good temper, 
the good sense, and the talent, which 
these essays evince, could procure for 
the writers nothing bat applause. 

There is one characteristic in the 
Club, which deserves to be mentioned. 
The range of subjects is more than 
usually extensive. Literature, science, 
and the fine arts, are all alluded to, in 
a way which shews that the writers 
were adverting to what they under- 
stood. Religion and morality have 
not been infringed in any of these 
papers. In some instances they have 
been ably supported. 

The members of the Club do not, 
however, all write equally well; some 
of them afford a regular critic an op- 
portunity of finding fault; but, as we 
have been too much delighted with the 
beauties of these papers, to think 
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much of their defects, we shall will- 
ingly leave to others the discovery 
and exposure of the latter, which, like 
dull spots upon a bright surface, onl 

serve to set off by contrast the bril- 
liancy by which they are surrounded. 


ee 


Review.—Revelations of “the Dead- 
Alive. 8vo. pp. 372. London. Simp- 
hin and Marshal. 1824, 


Tue title of this work being very ob- 
soure, some explanation seems neces- 
sary, asit scarcely conveys any mean- 
ing to the reader’s mind. 

About a hundred years since, the 
celebrated Dr. Cheyne asserted, that 
he had known some individuals who 
possessed the strange power, to all 
appearance, of dying when they pleas- 
ed, ‘and, after a given time, of regain- 
ing that life which seemed to have 
become extinct. Of one strange ex- 

iment, the account of which has 

frequently published, but which 

may be new to many of our readers, 

the following particulars may prove 
entertaining. 

“ He (the patient) could die when he pleas- 
ed, and yet, by an effort, or somehow, be could 
come to life again. He insisted so much upon 
our seeing the trial made, that we were forced 
to comply. We all three felt his — first, 
it was distinct, though small and thready, and 
bis heart had its usual beating. He composed 
himself on his back, and lay in a still posture 
for some time ; while I held his right hand, Dr. 
Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. 
Skriwe held a clear Jooking-glass to his mouth. 
I felt his pulse sink gradually, till at last I 
could not feel any, by the most exact and nice 
tonch. Dr. Baynard could not feel the least 
motion in his heart, nor Mr. Skrine perceive 
the least sort of breath on the bright mirror he 
held to his mouth. Then each of us, by turns, 
examined his arm, heart, and breath, bat could 
not, by the nicest scrutiny, discover the least 
symptoms of lifeinbim. We reasoned a long 
time about this odd appearance, as well as we 
could; and finding he still continued in that 
condition, we began to conclade that he bad 
indeed carried the experiment too far; and at 
last we were satisfied he was actually dead, and 
were just ready toleave him. By nine o’clock 
in the morning in autumn, as we were going 
away, we observed some motion aboat the body ; 
and upon examination, found his pulse and the 
motion of bis heart gradually returning; he 
began to breathe gently and speak softly; we 
were all astonished to the last degree at this 
unexpected change, and after some further con- 
versation with him, and with ourselves, went 
away folly satisfied as to all the particulars of 
this fact, but not able to form any rational 
scheme how to account for it.”—p. 1 to 3. 


Availing bimself of this singular nar- 
rative, the author of the work before 





us, makes his first appearance as a 
legitimate descendant of this wonder- 
ful character, and professes to inherit 
the power for which his progenitors 
were so justly celebrated. He has 
also made some considerable improve 
ment in the family science, having 
found means to lengthen out his state 
of death far beyond the period which 
any of his ancestors ever knew. Pur- 
suing this conceit, he sinks into death, 
from the torpor of which he does not 
awake until the lapse of one hundred 
and ninety-eight days and a quarter, 
during which time he was enabled to 
peep into futurity, and notice the 
events that were to take place for one 
hundred and ninety-eight years anda 
quarter. By thiscurious legerdemain 
we are carried forward to about the 
year 2023, from which he entertains 
us with the incidents of his vision, and 
we are taught to survey the opinions 
which will then be formed of authors, 
and works, and arts, and sciences, 
and speculations, now flourishing in 
the zenith of their reputation. 

That the contrivance is ingenious, 
cannot well be doubted, but still we 
think the title to have been badly 
chosen. “‘ England in the year 2023,” 
would certainly have been far more 
expressive, as it would have-conveyed 
its meaning without requiring the ex- 
planation which “ Revelations of the 
Dead-Alive,” now renders necessary. 

As England is exclusively the scene 
of this imaginary transition, and Lon- 
don stands foremost in the author’s 
view, it is easy to conceive that its 
mutations are poured upon us with 
no unsparing hand. Language, its 
idioms and its accents, we find have 
undergone such a change as to become 
but partially intelligible; many com- 
mon phrases now in use, have been 
dismissed for their absurdity; and 
London itself has been so mefamor- 
phosed, that the resuscitated stranger 
can scarcely recognize places of his 
former resort, and objeets that once 
were familiar tohim. On seeking the 
storehouses of literature, he could gain 
no information of Murray and Col- 
burn ; but be found the Bank, the Pest- 
Office, and the Exchange, near where 
Somerset -house now stands: the 
Monument was destroyed ; of the sta- 
tue at Charing-cross, no account could 
be given; and the Bronze Colossus, 
raised by the ladies of 1822, had. been 
razed to the ground by the ladies of 
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1922, as furnishing an occasion for 
profligacy to offend the eyes and the 
ears of delicacy with unchaste allu- 
sions. Paternoster-row had com- 
pletely lost its character and its trade, 
while Primrose-hill and Highgate, hav- 
ing secured its literary honours, exhi- 
bited to the admiring world their piles 
of quartos, octavos, and duedecimos, 
and a due proportion of half-starved 
authors among their daily visitors. 
With one of these it was the author’s 
Jot to fall in company, and this intro- 
duces a long conversation between 
them on the comparative state of lite- 
rature in the two periods. 

On entering a book-shop, and in- 
quiring for some poetry in the free 
and easy manner of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, he is informed by the shop- 
man, that no poets of these names 
were known, and that of their style 
he could give no account. To his lite- 
rary companion, Mr. Drudge, he then 
turns, and respectfully asks, how they 
dispose of Scott, Southey, Byron, 
Sotheby, Shelley, Moore, Crabbe, 
Rogers, Campbell and others ; and in 
reply to his inquiries, (taking him to 
be a foreigner,) receives the following 
answer :— 

“T do not pretend, sir, to understand your 
foreign notions of Jiterature. You were always 
queer, you Frenchmen and Italians, on that 
point. You always arranged us in your own 
way; bat you have here mixed up with the 
names of some old English poets, (Milton, 
Pope, Dryden, &c. &c. previously mentioned ) 
many that, I take for granted, only exist in this 
day on the hereditary shelves bequeathed to 
= by your great-grandfather, and whom I 

ave not the honour to recognize.”’—p. 73. 


On the progress of machinery, the 
author observes, that being invited to 
dine with Mr. Drudge, he found, to his 
great astonishment, that knives and 
forks were put in motion by mecha- 
nical operation; the former dividing 
the scanty morsel, and the latter pre- 
senting its portion to his lips. The 
Satire is humorous but severe, yet it 
well accords with other parts of the 
performance, particularly with the 
visit to the picture gallery, in which 
pleasure, disappointment, expecta- 
tion, and fear, are sarcastically deli- 
heated. From these, the author di- 
verges into a survey of dress, of prize- 
fighting, exhibitions, funerals, public 
characters, prince Hohenlohe, Joanna 
Southcoate, legal proceedings, and 
fleets of balloons fighting in the air, 
&e.&c. But we have neither time 
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nor inclination to follow him through 
all his imaginary excursions, nor even 
to animadvert distinctly on those al- 
ready noticed. 

The work, without doubt, contains 
a vast fund of satirical humour, which 
on some occasions we think rather i*!- 
timed and misplaced. The subjecis 
also placed before us, tho’ very numer- 
ous, might have been rendered much 
more diversified and interesting. Too 
much time is spent in discussing the 
merits of our modern celebrated poets, 
and in the picture gallery the waste 
is still greater. The minuteness of 
criticism to which the author descends 
renders his observations tedious, be- 
cause monotonous. His publication 
would have been rendered more pleas- 
ing, if he had given only the prominent 
features of his subjects, and taken a 
wider range. But even in its present 
state it is a book of considerable merit, 
and, making due allowances for the 
ebullitions of fancy, and the imposi- 
tions of improbability, it will prove 
highly gratifying to those who wish to 
see the world in 2023, and to know in 
what light the inhabitants of that pe- 
riod may view the arts, habits, man- 
ners, and people of the present age. 


TE 


Review.—Solid Resources for Old 
Age, or the Means by which the Even- 
ing of Life may be rendered both 
profitable and pleasant. 12mo, pp. 
144. 


Tue infirmities of age render the 
use of crutches necessary, and he who 
can furnish any that will prove really 
serviceable, is a benefactor of man- 
kind, The author of the work before 
us, professes to manufacture this 
article; and on entering his store- 
house, we have found some valuable 
materials waiting the demands of 
customers. 

Independently of the preface, the 
author has exhibited his resources in 
seven letters; this method having 
been deemed preferable to an un- 
broken treatise, or a formal disserta- 
tion. Throughout these epistles, his 
recommendations are fair and rational, 
and those who reduce his rules to 
practice, will rarely fail to attain the 
object at which they aim. : 

Temperance, regularity, exercise, 
and cheerfalness, he places among 
the natural causes which soften the 

3P 
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afflictive attendants on age; but to 
the consolations of religion he ascribes 
a much higher influence. The pro- 
fligacy of youth, he justly considers 
as the harbinger of misery in age, 
should the unhappy victim survive to 
reach the autumnal or winter season 
of life. Against this prevailing evil he 
cautions his young readers, and pro- 
vides. for the unfortunate the only 
antidote that reason can suggest.— 
He promises no miracles, and ma- 
nifests no enthusiastic inspirations. 
Plain good sense, enlivened by anec- 
dote, sententious sayings, or ex- 


amples, may be found in all his pages, 
of which a pleasing style is but a 
secondary recommendation. 


. nl 


Review. — History of Scotland, by 
Robert Simpson. Also, Goldsmith’s 
History of Greece, of Rome, and of 
England, abridged, and the latter 
continued by the same Author. Infour 
vols. bound. Edinburgh. Oliver and 
Boyd. . 


Dr. GoLDsMITH is so well known, 
that, all observations on his literary 
character, whether we view him as 
a@ poet, an essayist, or an historian, 
will prove little better than a waste 
of time. Of Greece, and Rome, he 
has taken an interesting and a com- 

rehensive survey; and of England, 

e has traced the events down to the 
death of George II. The subsequent 
parts are by Robert Simpson, by 
whom the above works have all been 
abridged. 

These books, together with Mr. 
Simpson’s history of Scotland, are 
all designed for the use of schools, 
for which purpose they are admirably 
adapted; each paragraph containing 
some subject to exercise the memory 
of the pupil, whose attention is thus 
recalled at the end of every section. 
These volumes are neatly printed, 
and the price is moderate, 

Of the history of Scotland, it will 
be sufficient to say, that this is the 
thirteenth edition, and that it contains 
some additions and improvements. 

Other editions of Goldsmith, print- 
ed and published in London, are con- 
stantly on sale, and all find an exten- 
sive circulation. They are works of 
intrinsic merit, for which, while 
schools are held in estimation, there 
will be a perpetual demand. 
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Review.—The Protestant Reforma- 
tion, vindicated ; a Sermon, delivered 
at Lime-street Chapel, Preston. 2d 
edition. By Joseph Fletcher, M.A. 
pp. 35. Westley. London. 1825. 


Tuis discourse exhibits, in a narrow 
compass, a luminous survey of the 
causes, character, and effects of the 
Protestant Reformation, without be- 
traying that bitterness of spirit which 
too frequently characterizes those who 
put their feet on this volcanic ground. 
This is the more wortby of notice, as 
it was delivered in a town, “ where 
popery hath its seat.” Little indeed 
of this vindictive spirit was to be ex- 
pected from the pen of Mr. Fletcher, 
whose name has many times appeared 
before the public. The cause which 
he advocates, is susceptible of a de- 
fence, which the mere asperity of 
language never can supply. Of this 
he has availed himself, and produced 
a pamphlet, well worth the attention 
of both Protestants and Papists. 


el 


Review.—A Discourse delivered at the 
Weigh-House Meeting, Dec. 9, 1824, 
at the Monthly Association of Minis- 
ters, §c. By Joseph Fletcher, A.M. 
pp. 48. London. Westley. 1825. 


THE subject of this discourse is the 
prophecies concerning Antichrist. In 
reference to these predictions, the 
author quotes several passages of 
scripture, and then “ tracks the felon 
home ;” finding that these which re- 
spect its origin, describe its charac- 
teristic features, and announce its 
final termination, all concentrate in 
Popery. 

Among other topics of discussion, 
the author adverts to the apostasy, 
or falling away, with which it was 
to be introduced ;—to the secret ope- 
ration of Antichristian principles in 
the days of the Apostles ;—to their 
inability to display themselves under 
Pagan Rome;—to the predictions 
which represent Antichrist as being 
within the limits of the ancient Ro- 
man empire, and as having its centre 
in the city of Rome ;—to the Papal 
usurpation of civil supremacy ;—to 
the assumption of ecclesiastical power, 
and divine prerogative ;—to the awful 
sanction given by it to wickedness ;— 
to its pretension to miraculous powers; 
—to the idolatrous tendency of the 
Papal system; and finally, to its in- 
tolerant spirit. 
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It is not to be supposed that the 
above topics are by any means ex- 
hausted in a solitary discourse, when 
any single one among them would 
furnish materials for a volume. On 
some few prominent characteristics, 
which scarcely admit of two opinions, 
the author fixes his attention, and 
that of his hearers, and infers from 
the whole, that Popery is the Anti- 
christian system foretold in the sacred 
writings. In this discourse, the rea- 
sonings are fair, and the conclusions 
are legitimate. 

i 
ON FORMS OF PRAYER. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—It has happened that I have 
lately heard a great deal said against 
the use of forms of prayer. I have 
heard ministers, in their public dis- 
courses, pass the most unmerciful 
animadversions upon it; and, not 
satisfied with wielding the legitimate 
weapon of sober argument, they have 
availed themselves considerably of 
that dangerous, and not very honest 
one, ridicule. By many other reli- 
gious persons, I have heard the prac- 
tice condemned in the most unquali- 
fied manner; and mentioned with all 
imaginable contempt, as being utterly 
foolish and indefensible. The fre- 
quent recurrence of these violent cen- 
sures has induced me to examine the 
subject rather closely ; and the result 
is, I have found that weighty argu- 
ments may be advanced in favour of 
praying by the help of a form. 

1. It may be proved, that it is quite 
possible to pray in this manner, with 
the utmost sincerity and devotion.— 
Prayer is the offering up of our de- 
sires, gratitude, or penitential ac- 
knowledgments to God: the language 
which we employ, is but the outward 
expression of these emotions; and is 
quite a distinct thing from prayer. 
Now, if I have before me a form of 
prayer, which is exactly expressive of 
my devout feelings, whether of praise, 
supplication, or penitence, or all these 
together, why may I not adopt this lan- 
guage as the vehicle of my thoughts, 
since I can invent none more suitable? 
But it is objected, that the act of 
looking at the book, has a tendency 
to divert the attention and damp the 
ardour of devotion. This I acknow- 
ledge ; but the act of seeking accept- 
able words for myself, when praying 


extempore, has the very same effect, 
particularly if the mind is in any de- 
gree confused. 

Again: we can join in the audible 
supplications of another person, with 
the utmost devotion: but the act of 
listening to him has a tendency to 
divide the attention, and impair the 
spirituality of our minds. In fact, 
the extempore prayer of the minister 
is as substantially a form to the con- 
gregation, as a written one; for in 
both cases, the words are chosen for 
them by another. There may, it is 
true, in the extemporary prayer, be 
an adaptation to present circum- 
stances—an advantage in which for- 
mal prayers are sometimes deficient ; 
bat this is no very weighty conside- 
ration, for it is possible to obtain or 
compose forms of prayer sufficiently 
comprehensive and circumstantial 
for every necessary purpose. Where 
is the pious person, however averse 
to forms, who has not thousands of 
times joined in the devout aspirations 
of the Psalmist, and in the fervent 
breathings of many a sacred hymn? 
and has felt all the rapture and sub- 
limity of devotion, although repeat- 
ing the words of another person. 

Farther, Jesus Christ has himself 
given us a form of prayer. ‘‘O yes,” 
says an objector, “ but he only intend- 
ed it to be a model.” Iam not satis- 
fied that this was his only intention. 
If praying by the help of a form be as 
great an evil as some think it is, 
might we not suppose that Christ, in 
his infinite wisdom, would have mere- 
ly given us general directions con- 
cerning the duty, and have declined 
supplying us with any kind of model, 
lest it should unhappily be prostituted 
to the purposes of a form? or at least, 
we may suppose that he would have 
forbidden its being used as such. But 
our blessed Lord has not only fur- 
nished us with a form of prayer, 
without laying any interdiction upon 
it, but, if we are to credit St. Luke, 
he has actually enjoined its adoption. 

“ But the use of forms of prayer,” 
it is said, “‘insensibly leads to dead- 
ness, and mere mechanical worship.” 
I answer, it does not necessarily lead 
to this. If I am in a devout frame, I 
shall not worship God mechanically, 
though I utter the language of another 
person. Maultitudes who pray extem- 
pore, are mere formalisis: it may, 





however, be conceded, that these 
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characters exist in greater numbers 
amongst those who employ a form. 

2. It will not, I think, be difficult to 
prove, that in certain circumstances, 
the use of forms of prayer is indis- 
pensable, or at least highly advan- 
tageous. We must allow, that every 
person who is placed at the head of a 

amily, ought to worship God in his 
amily, by offering daily prayer and 
thanksgiving to the divine Author of 
all their mercies. But many persons 
are so oppressed with an unconquer- 
able timidity, arising from constitu- 
tional diffidence, or nervous inability, 
augmented perhaps by an unhappy 
education, that they find it impossible 
to exercise in a public way. Itis by 
taka my intention to assert, that 

é predominance of fear is a sufli- 
cient apology for every one who al- 
lows it to } Mon him from praying 
extempore ; but I do think there are 
many, (though their comparative 





number may not be considerable,) 
who can never command sufficient 
courage and recollection, to perform 
this duty to their own edification: 
these must either live like heathens, 
or avail themselves of the assistance 


of a form. 

Let not the man of inflexible nerves, 
and stern resolution, who has been 
accustomed to public speaking for 
twenty years, rudely brand with pu- 
sillanimity, and dereliction of duty, 
the humble Christian, whose excessive 
modesty, and secluded habits, dis- 
qualify him for the duty. Though we 
‘grant, that there are few but might 
surmount their fears by repeated en- 
deavours; yet, towards this few, let 
us exercise forbearance and charity, 
and admit them to be sincere Chris- 
tians, notwithstanding their mode of 
worship differs in some degree from 
our own. 

Again, there are many upright Chris- 
tians who have no talent for public 
prayer. I assert this on the evidence 
of my own senses and experience; 
having repeatedly heard individuals 
attempt to pray, who appeared to be 
so unacquainted with language and 
forms of speech, as to be unable to 
speak coherently, or even intelligibly. 
But if these, persons are at the heads 
of families, they must perform family 
worship: their only recourse, there- 
fore, is a form. 

I think it is somewhere about this 
stage of the debate that the argument 
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is usually presented to us, drawn from 
the beggar who reads, instead of utters, 
his requests. 

“If you were the most illiterate 
mendicant,” says one, ‘‘ and wanted 
to ask alms, would you find any diffi- 
culty in declaring your wants?” I an- 
swer, No, if I could declare my wants 
in half a dozen words ; but if my pe- 
tition consisted of a string of com- 
plaints and requests, which I could 
not recite in less than ten minutes,—if 
I had this recital to make to some dis- 
tinguished personage, and in the pre- 
sence of many standers-by,—I might 
then, perhaps, feel myself so deficient 
in confidence and self-possession, as 

ladly to avail myself of a written 
orm, and, though “reading what I 
never wrote,” I might very probably 
escape the imputation of folly. 

Even some of those who are accus- 
tomed to pray ex tempore, feel, on some 
occasions, their minds so confused, 
bewildered, and embarrassed,—expe- 
rience such a paucity of ideas, and 
poverty of language,—as renders the 
duty a most painful and unprofitable 
task, both to themselves and others. 
Now, if, on such an occasion, capri- 
cious prejudice were set aside, and a 
form of prayer resorted to, might we 
not be better able to worship God 
without distraction? 

By this time, I imagine I hear some 
reader exclaim, ‘‘O, this writer is 
some churchified suSject or other, who 
has been bred up in the trammels of 
episcopacy, and cannot believe that 
any thing is right, which is not recog- 
nized in the ‘rites and ceremonies’ of 
the church estabiished by law.” To 
this he would reply, that though for 
the venerable establishment he enter- 
tains no feelings but those of respect ; 
yet, he must say, that he cannot be 
termed a churchman, unless the cir- 
cumstance of his having been baptized 
by a clergyman constitute him such. 
He frequently exercises in public 
prayer, in his humble way, and always 
extempore; having never learned a 
form in his life, except the Lord’s 
Prayer ; and, notwithstanding the apo- 
logy he has made for praying with a 
book, he believes it, in general, a far 
more excellent way to worship God 
without one. His object in writing, is 
to promote candour and liberality. 
He thinks, that to remonstrate with 
those who conscientiously perform 
their duty by the help of forms of 
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prayer, should be felt to be a point of 
so much delicacy, as to restrain us 
from a harsh or sarcastic method of 
doing it, and lead us to adopt one of a 
more conciliating and indulgent cha- 
racter, 





H. RosBINnson. 
Rainton, April 16th. 
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ON THE SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Si1x,—I take the liberty of submitting 
the following observations to your 
readers :— 

There is a property in the sound of 
consonants, which I do not remember 
to have seen explained fully to my 
satisfaction. Every consonant has 
either an aspirated, or a vocal, sound ; 
each vocal has its corresponding as- 
pirated consonant, and vice versa. The 


VOCALSS. 
x (Saloon) a 


Gatturas.§ Neweastle rin roll,rhg .... 


y(sing) ng 


(you) y 
Palatines. < Gaelic, gh...... ecceccccs 


GRREE, Yo 3 ccccceces oan 


PoP ccvecdeveessopecons ee 
ide § nacksonve ere ree 


“yee a 


é, s,d @eeeseseseres eecees 


Linguals. 


Welsh dd (thus) th 


Dentals. Ss, in pleasure, zh ......... 


? 


From a, y, and w, and their combi- 
nations, flow all the vowels. The 
Hebrew x, Greek £, y, and English c, 
q, x, j, and g soft, are to be found sim- 
ple or compound, among the rest. 

Mh, nh, yh, and ngh, are sometimes 
pronounced by people who stutter. 
The Welsh ll, by some who have an 
impediment, for s. 

The guttural sound used by the 
common people of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
for r, is not easily represented in let- 
ters; it is to be heard among the 
keel-men, and the inhabitants of a 
street called Sandgate, in the greatest 
perfection. It is sounded low in the 
throat, and the best idea of its sound 
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aspirates are distinguished by a quick 
breathing, with very little vocal noise ; 
the other by a slow breathing, and 
humming sound united. Take p, as 
an instance of the aspirated, ahd b, of 
the vocal consonants ; both aré pro- 
duced by a stoppage of the breath 
against the lips, but the former ‘re- 
quires a sharp puff, the latter a kind 
of vocal ham, to complete it. 

Let a series be formed of each Class 
respectively, let a vowel sound be thé 
common property of ore series; the 
aspirate, or letter h, of the other; it 
may be easily seen, that fis heard 
more or less in every gradation of the 
latter, and a vowel or vocal sound ac- 
companies the former; for instatice, 
the ain saloon, pronounced ‘excéed- 
ingly short. Let each seri¢s com- 
mence with gutturals, proceédin bod 
they are pronounced, through A e 
mouth to the lips, as follows :— 





A SPIRATE. 
h, mn, Greek smooth’, 
n, Ah, Greek rough‘, 
ngh, not used. 


yh, not used. 


+X» P- 
S Ss 


‘pe, rh, French rin sombre, Somer- 
setshire, 7 in red. 


. lh, Welsh Ul, French 7 in resemble. 
. nh, not used. 


o= 


6, 0, th in thin. 


. sh. 
f 8, C. 


Welsh f, 1, v -- FS, ¢, Welsh ff 
Labials. es We secesaveeesssess 


fy 3p M weccccvcces eceses 


‘y, in ‘wog, Ww 


7 North of England. 


. mh, not used, . 


is given by placing it as the corre- 
sponding vocal to the Hebrew rough 
aspirate, n. 

The Gaelic gh, and Greek y, are re- 
spectively similar to Newcastle r, and 
Hebrew mn; but I think it may be seen 
by alittle attention, that the former 
are pronounced in the mouth or palate, 
the latter in the throat, the passage 
for the breath being in each instance 
nearly closed. 

A knowledge of the difference be- 
tween a vocal and an aspirated con- 
sonant, with a table similar to the 
above, to which the compounds might 
be added, would, I think, be useful in 
teaching the sound of such as are not 
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met with in our native tongue, a difii- 
culty not often easily overcome. 
Should this paper meet with your 
approbation, I shall trouble you with 
a few more remarks, together with a 
series of symbols, whose shape will 
nearly point out the sound signified. 
It is with the greatest deference, 
that the above lucubrations are sub- 
mitted to your readers; my gutturals 
have, I fear, set them yawning, if not 
growling: some apology is almost 
necessary for presuming to becloud 
your pages with my dulness ; but the 
brightness of truth is often elicited by 
obscure means; and if I should only 
be the mere flint, which some master- 
hand may strike against his polished 
steel, to produce that spark, which his 
genius may breathe into an eradiating 
glow, it will be matter of no small 
thankfulness, that the Creator has 
given, at least, a useful dulness to 


Mr. Editor, yours, 
A JouRNEYMAN MECHANIC. 


Lambeth, March 24th, 1825. 
ee oe 
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Cannibalism.—-Among the tricks to which 
scepticism has resorted, to retard the propa- 
ation of Christianity, it has been asserted by 
its advocates, that the reports long circulated 
respecting cannibalism have little or no foanda- 
tion in truth, and that those by whom the cer- 
tainty of this abominable practice is supported, 
being interested in their declarations, are there- 
fore unworthy of credit. The melancholy fact 
is, however, too well attested to be generally 
disbelieved, and we give the following in con- 
firmation of what we advance. 

It bas been stated by several eye-witnesses, 

that in the Isles of the South Sea, but more 
especially at New Zealand, human flesh is often 
eaten. Immediately after the late depredatory 
wars carried on by Shanghee against Enackey 
and others, human victims have been seen cut 
in two or more pieces, and each piece thrown 
into a fire prepared for the purpose, and forth- 
with eaten. Haman heads have been seen 
roasting before a fire, with a design to preserve 
them as articles of barter with Europeans, while 
the remainder of the victim has been eaten by 
the savages. This has happened fr tly, 
and been seen by many witnesses. 
Holland, men’s arms and legs have been seen 
in the nets of the aborigines, among other 
articles of subsistence. In the Friendly Islands 
it has been known that the savages not unfre- 
quently dash out and eat each other’s brains. 

On a certain occasion, a savage came to one 
of the gentlemen mentioned below, in a state 
of considerable agitation, and on being asked 
the cause of his half-suppressed violence, re- 
plied, that having met with another savage, 
who had offended him, he had cleft his skall 
with his club, and left him dead on the spot. 
He added, “ But the vex not all go away, I 
have eaten his brains.” 








Those who doabt of these and similar facts, 
may refer to the following gentlemen for their 
several testimonies, viz. 

The Rev. Sam. Marsden, Principal Chaplain 
of New South Wales. Rev. S. Leigh, Sydney, 
Messrs. Williams, Hall, Kendall, Puckey, 
King, Shepherd, Remp, Turner, and White, 
now at New Zealand. The Rev. Jobn Batler, 
No. 9, President-street, East Goswell-street 
Road, London. Mr. Sam. Butler of Sydney, 
and Mr. W. Laury, St. Austle, Cornwall. Many 
of these can say, ‘‘ 1 have seen men eat men.” 

Banian Tree.—On the banks of the river 
Narbudda, in the province of Guzzerat, is a 
Banian tree, supposed, hy some persons, to be 
the one described by Nearchus, and certainly 
not inferior toit. It is distinguished by the 
name of Cabbeer Burr, which was given it in 
b of a fi saint. High floods have, 
at various times, swept away a considerable 
part of this extraordinary tree; but what still 
remains, is nearly two thousand feet in circum- 
ference, measured round the principal stems; 
the overhanging branches, not yet struck down, 
cover a much larger space ; and under it grow 
a number of custard-apple and other fruit trees. 
The large tranks of this single tree amount to 
three hundred and fifty; and the smaller ones 
exceed three thousand; every one of these is 
constantly sending forth branches and banging 
roots, to form other trunks, and become the 
parents of a future Progen + The Cubbeer 
Burr is famed throughout Hindostan, not only 
on account of its great extent, but also of its 
surpassing beauty. The Indian armies gene- 
rally encamp around it; and at stated seasons, 
solemn Jatarras, or Hindoo festivals, to which 
thousands of votaries repair from every part 
of the Mogal empire, are there celebrated. It 
is said that seven thousand persons find ample 
room to repose under its shade. 

To prepcre Quills.—The following method of 
preparing these usefal articles is recommend- 
ed :—‘‘ Suspend. them in a copper, containing 
hot water, just to touch their nibs ; then, clos- 
ing the copper, so as to be steam-tight, leave 
the quills, for a considerable time, exposed to 
the heat and moisture of the steam, by which 
the fat they contain will be melted and drawn 
out; after this treatment has been continued 
about four hours, they will attain a consider- 
able degree of softness and er pes f Next 
day, open the nibs, draw the pith, and having 
rabbed them with a soft and dry cloth, place 
them in a gently-beated oven, or at the side of 
a fire, fora while ; and it will be found, on the 
following day, that, together with the firmness 
and hardness of horn or bone, they have ac- 

uired the transparency, though not the brit- 
tleness, of glass.” 

German Method of Cooling and Purifying the 
Air in Summer.—In the hot days of sammey, 

pecially in h exposed to the meridian 
sun, a capacious vessel filled with cold water 
is placed in the middle of a room; and a few 
green branches of lime, birch, or willow, are 
planged with the lower ends into the flaid. 

'y this easy expedient the apartment is, in @ 
short time, rendered much cooler; the evapo- 
ration of the water producing this desirable 
effect in sultry weather, without any detriment 
to health. Besides, the exhalation of green 
plants, under the influence of the solar rays, 
greatly tends to purify the air; but they mast 
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not remain ih the apartments after night-fall, 
or in the shade. 

Increase of Height at Rising.—The cartilages 
between the vertebra of the back-bone, twenty- 
four in pwnber, yield considerably to the pres- 
sure of the body in an erect posture, and ex- 

and themselves during the repose of the night ; 
one a person is considerably taller at his 
rising in the morning than at night. The dif- 
ference in some amounts to so mach as one 
inch; and recruits who have passed muster for 
soldiers in the morning, have been rejected at 
night as below the standard. 

Candles from Hog’s-lard.—Dr. O'Neil, of 
Comber, has discovered a process by which 
lard may be used for making candles: he ren- 
ders this substance superior to the Russia tal- 
low, and not so expensive. The lard, after 
having undergone his process, resembles white 
wax or spermaceti. Candles made of this pre- 
pared substance burn with a brilliancy supe- 
rior to common candles, and, it is said, even 
to 3 they are free from any unpleasant 
smell, and do not feel greasy to the touch, nor 
give off any smoke; they burn much longer 
than candles of the same weight, and, by a 
slight alteration in the process, they can be 
rendered yellow, or of any other colour, or of 
a perfect whiteness, which neither, light, air, 
nor smoke, can alter. 

Mental Process for conceiving the Earth’s Mag- 
nitude.—It has been estimated, that the sar- 
face of the earth contains nearly 200,000,000 of 
square miles.—Now, were a person to set out 
on a minute survey of the terraqueous globe, 
and to travel till he passed along every square 
mile on its surface, and to continue his route 
without intermission, at the rate of 30 miles 
every day, it would require 18,264 years before 
he could finish bis tour, and complete the sur- 
vey of ‘this huge rotandity on which we tread :’ 
so that bad he commenced his excursion on 
the day in which Adam was created, and con- 
tinned it to the present boar, he would not 
have accomplished one-third part of this vast 
tour.—Again: Were the earth a hollow sphere, 
surrounded merely with an external shell of 
earth and water 10 miles thick, its internal 
cavity would be sufficient to contain a quantity 
of materials one thirty-three times 
greater than the whole mass of continents, 
islands, and oceans, on its surface, and the 
foundations on which they are supported. 

Northern ition.—The plan to be pur- 
sued by Captain Franklin and his party is as 
follows :—Proceeding along lakes Huron and 
Superior, they are to winter near the Great Bear 
Lakes. In the spring they are to — to 
Bebring’s straits, where a ship will be ready 
to transport them to India. The same vessel 
will then take in provisions for Captain Parry, 
and sail again for Bebring’s straits, where about 
that time he is expected to be met. For the 
land expedition, provisions will be laid in by 
the Hadson’s Bay Company, in various depots 
on their route. They are also provided with 
portable water-proof canvass, which, if re- 
quired, may easily be converted into a canoe. 

P ion 0 the Globe.—The number of in- 
habitants which people the earth at one time 
may be estimated to amount to at least eight 
hundred millions ; of which 500 millions may be 
assigned to Asia; 80 millions to Africa; 70 mil- 
lions to America; and 150 millions to Europe. 





—With regard to their religion, they may be 

estimated as follows :— 
Pagans, ...... +. + 490,000,000 
Mahometans, .... . ~. 130,000,000 
Roman Catholics, . . . . 100,000,000 
Protestants,....... 43,000,000 
Greeks and Armenians,. 30,000,000 

-+ 7,000,000 

From this estimate it appears, that there are 
more than four Pagans and Mabometans to one 
Christian, and only one Protestant to seventeen 
of all the other denominations. 

Bolivar and J Tancaster,— Mr, Lancas- 
ter, lately residing in the Caraécas, bas recently 
received an interesting letter from Bolivar, in- 
viting him to his newly acquired dominions, to 
establish among the Colombians his celebrated 
system of education. He states, that the 
ong me has placed a million of dollars at 

is disposal, for the purposes of mental culti- 
vation, and that be thinks this sam cannot be 
more advantageously expended, than in giving 
extension to the Lancastrian mode of ins(rac- 
tion. 

Atm ic Pressure.—The pressure of the 
whole atmosphere upon the earth, is computed 
to be equivalent to that of a globe of lead G0 
miles in diameter, or 5,000,000,000,000,000 
tons; thatis, the whole mass of air which sur 
rounds the globe, compresses the earth with a 
force or power eqaal to that of five thousand mil- 
lions of millions of tons. 

Natural History.—A splendid collection of 
stuffed birds bas been presented to the Ash- 
molean Museum, by the Honourable and Rev. 
Arthur Philip Percival, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College. The specimens now collected in the 
Museum illustrate the grand divisions of the 
systematic arrangements of Linnzus, Cuvier, 
and Lamark—namely, the classes and orders 
of Animalia vertebrata; Mammalia; Aves; Che- 
lonia; Pisces; et Insect; together with Con- 
chylia. 

Pompeii.—The most recent excavations made 
at Pompeii have brought to sight some of the 
most interesting objects which have yet been 
discovered. They consist of a house, which, 
from its paintings, has been named the Casa del 
Poeta Dramatica; a public bath complete; a 
marble statue, similar to those of Cicero; & 
large equestrian statue in bronze, supposed to 
be that of the Emperor Nero ; and varions other 
objects. 

Consecrated Ass.—A short time ago a fine 
ass was imported into Live |, from Alex- 
andria in Egypt. The animal has since been 
purchased of the importer by the followers of 
the late Johanna Southcote, at Ashton-under- 
Line, and it is said they regard it us an inva- 
laable treasure, in consequence of its being a 
native of the East. They gave 125 guineas for 
the animal. 

Writing.—The common writing of the Cal- 
mucks, as well as of some other Oriental na- 
tions, is read vertically—that is, in lines from 
the top to the bottom, which appears also to 
have been originally the case with most of the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt ; but these were, in pro- 
cess of time, placed horizontally, in the manner 
now generally practised. 

New Comet.—Professor Harding, of Gottin- 
gen, on the 23d of August, discovered a new 
comet in the constellation Orion; it appears 
without a tail, and is travelling to the south. 
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Perspiration.—It has been calculated that 
there are above three bandred thousand mil- 
lions of pores in the glands of the skin which 
covers the body of a middle-sized man. 
Through these pores, more than one half of 
what we eat and drink passes off by i 

rspiration. If we consume eight pounds of 
Food in a day, five pounds of it are insensibly 
discharged by perspiration. Dering @ night of 
seven hours’ sleep, we perspire ‘about forty 
ounces, or two pounds and a half! 

The Baron Ren; —The following are the 
particulars of this,large timber ship, expected 
a to arrive at London.—427 pieces, Ouk; 

‘ Pine: 79, Elm, Hickory, &c. ; 33,791, 
Deals: 4502, Deal Ends: 24,659, Staves and 
Heading: 75,765, West India Staves: 5323, 
Plank: 34,852, Treenails: 84, Masts and Bow- 
sprits : 337, Spars: 4788, Oars: 11, Knees: 
165, Cords Lathwood.—It is said that the 
above vessel, now on her voyage, is very leaky, 
bat she has a steam-engine on board, the power 
of which is necessary to keep the water under. 


Enormous Yams.—Some time in 1825, a cap- 
tain Dillon sent to the Sydney Gazette office, 
New Soath Wales, a yam, the prodace of Bar- 
ratto Island, ag Lerten t pounds and 
ahalf. Mr.He “' e Principal Superintend- 
ant of Convicts, also received a similar present 
from captain Dillon, and its weight was twenty- 
nine pounds and three-quarters. - 

Large Balloon.—The celebrated Selim Ogal, 
of Smyrna, has just finished one of the largest 
balloons that ever floated in the atmosphere. 
It is 146 feet in diameter, and the parachute is 
22 feet in circumference. He intends shortl 
to attempt an ascent; and should he daaek, 
Selim will be the first Turk that has ever ap- 
proached the regions of their prophet in so frail 
a vessel. 

Music.—The late musical festival at York, 
will, it is thought, after deducting all expenses, 
leave between nine and ten thousand pounds to 
be applied to charitable purposes. 

Mineral in Wales.—Three mineral 
springs within a few yards of each other have 
lately been discovered on a small tenement in 
the township of Penarth in Montgomerysbire. 

Microscopic .—I thas lately been dis- 
covered, by Mr. Rogers’s ddierepecse, that the 
morbid secretions in the human subject, as the 


pas of consumption, of cancer, &c. are act 
animalcule. 


masses 0, . The inventor is now in 
Clonmel, where he proposes to give lectures 
on astronomy. 

— When the surgeons of Tripolitake 
off a limb, they dip the — into a bowl of 
hot pitch, which settles the bleeding without 
the trouble of tying ap the arteries. 

A Substitute for i 2 Baths.—Two 
ounces of sulphate of potass to enough water 
for a bath. 

An Artificial Sait-water Bath.—may be made 
by mixing _—— of common bay salt with 
every four gallons of water used for bathing. 

Popular Music.—There are two parrots in 
the neighbourhood of Walworth that whistle 
the hunting chorus and waltz in Der Frieschutz. 





Qiterary Wotices. 
Just Published. 


The Juvenile Cabinet; or, Travels and Nar- 
ratives for the Amusement and Instruction of 
oo By John Campbell. 4s. bds. 

A Manual of Classical Biography, in Two 
Vols. 8vo. By Joseph William Moss, B. A. 
£1. 10s. boards. 

The Parish  rhemped or, the Advantages 
of Domestic Religion exemplified in the His- 
tory of Sarah Lock. A true narrative. 

Annaal Report of the Sunday School Union, 
for 1825. 

The Fruits of Faith; or, Masing Sinner, 
with Elegies and other moral Poems. By 
Hagh Campbell, illustrator of Ossian’s Poems. 
6s. boards. 

Antediluvian Philology illustrated by a 
Collection of the Fossil Remains of Plants, 
peculiar to the Coal Formations of Great Bri- 
tain. By Edmand Tyrrel Arlis, F.S. A. F.G.S, 
Author of Roman Antiquities, &c. Royal 4to. 


- 10s. 

The Sunday School Story Book. By the 
Rev. B. H. Draper. In 8 Parts. 2d. each. 
With apwards of 60 Wood Engravings ; or, 
in 1 Vol. half bound. 1s. 6d. 

The Infant’s Primer; ornamented with nu- 
merous Engravings. 3d. 

‘Pity the Negro; an Address to Children on 
the Subject of Slavery. 1d. or 7s. per 100. 


In the Press. 


A New Edition of Howe’s Discourse on the 
Redeemer’s Dominion over the Invisible 
World ; to which is prefixed,a Short Account 
of the Author, &c. 

Essays and Sketches, designed to illustrate 
the mode of Education pursued in Sanday 
Schools, and to remedy some of their most 
important Defects. By A. H. Davis, Author 
of Teacher’s Farewell, &c. 1 Vol. 18mo. 

A Book of Martyrs for the Young. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, illustrated with upwards of 
50 Engravings. from designs by Harvey, and 
engraved by Sears. 

Sermons, Expositions, and Addresses at the 
Holy Communion. By the late Rev. Alex- 
ander Waugh, A. M. To which is prefixed a 
Short Memoir of the Author. Octavo, pp. 338, 
10s. 6d. Second Edition. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Cottage Family Altar; containing a 
Course of Prayers, with Scriptaral References 
for daily reading. 

A Work, on the plan of the German Literary 
Almanacks will be published early in the 
month of November next, by Baynes and Som, 
The Volume will contain only those prodac- 
tions that have an obviously religious or moral 
tendency. The Illustrations (twelve in number) 
are by Martin, Westall, Corbould, Wright, 
Brooke, &c.; and the Engravings by Heath, 
Finden, Mitchell, Melville, &c. &c. 


ErRRATA.—In col. 855, line 34, for ‘ meta- 
physical,” read “‘metaphefical:” and in col. 
862, line 5, for “‘ my” read “thy.” 
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